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I. •• ' ilsfTRO'DUCTION 



;«Vr . an- earlie-tf Institute report, , we examined citizen participation 
[. frpm.the.vanta^ point of Federal' pdlicy and the managers of that policy.* 
^^Whateyei: the ' meritsc^^of this previous report, it lacked a "feel" for wKat 
. citizen . involvement in decision making was "really" like at the local 

Ifvel. This later report, isyan attempt to ^111 in the local perspective 

on citizen participation. * " ■ 

^ •. Sevepc city pr county-based figencles, located in the far WsBC; were^ ' 
■ ^elected .foif^ observation. These seven agencies were: 1) a, neighborhood 
' Health Services Center, '2) a Community Action Agency, 3) an OEO-supported 
V'Legal Services Center, 4)^Model City Agency, 5) a. Tenants' Council in 

a puUic liousiiig -project, 6) \i Urban Renewal Pro ject'^ea. Committee, and 

7)' a community JKnt^l Healt h Cp nfp r . These seven-local "efforts represent 
,„ programs sponsored by three major Vederal agencies: The Department of 

•Hoizsing -and- IJrban Development, The bf flee, of Econiinic Opportunity and the 

• • * - • . ^ -J 

Department -df jJealth, Education and felfare. One of the seven agencies, 
• ' :r \ ji , • t ■ , , ' . ■ 

Model Cities^ was al86~Trhe sponsor of a Concentrated-^Effiploy^ent Program, 

and ip 'lihat way a Department of Labor supported effort was ^so observed. * ^ 

In effect, all four bf the agencies whose polici^es were previoijsly' analyzed 

from the Federal vantage poih£, are now being' looked at in the person of*' 

thei'r Ipcally supported constituents. ... ' ; 



*Melvlri B. Mogulof, Citizen Participation;.' A Review and Commentary on - 
Federal Policies andJradtices . The Urban Institute Washington,'. D.-JC, 19^9 



. Two of the seven programs observed operate on a county-wide basis 

^^'.^ ^ ' . / ' : • - 

(the Community Action Agency and Legal Services); the other five? ^ 

agenci^es are all concerned' with a po{)ulation having a 'smaller than , - 
city base; These remaining five agencies are located iri tw^o different 
counties and 'four' different cities. The* Community Actiqn Agency and 
the "Legal Services -program "are specifically concerned with poor peoplq^ 
within their counties, and t^e other' five programs are all selective 
of thei'r .target populations iwithin a"subrarea of a city or an unincor- 
porated area of. a^ jc^unty . /'In each of these five sub-areas the program's 
target population is substantially or predominantly black. In the 
tables whi'ch follow additional background material- is indicated aboyt 
each of the seven communities 'and agencies i*n which Observations 
took place. ' (See Tables I and 'IIO • * . 

The above profile material on the agencies and communities . 
^observed, offera^^some verification that the seven' projects* differ 
from each, other/in areas other than tfie Federal sponaor&hip *of 
the program^ under observation. These agency and cbnmiunity differences . 
^orm a context, within whi,ch to understand the varieties of citizen 

participation in each aff^Kese local programs*. TKes6"local variances 
\. . ' ^ ' . ^ ...... 

in. citizen participation,^ and the rejfationship of these variances. 

to Federal policy are' the focus of t\iX's analysis. 

We must again' note; that thia r#» brt i s using a ^ery- limited 



definition. of "citizen,"' The citizeft Ve haive in mind is one whose -current 



COMMUNITY 
BACKGROUND 



Characte r is tic s 

Political unit? 
in which pro-^ 
gram .is^based^ 

Size of 
Political 
^unit, * . 



DESCRIPTIONS of PRO.TECT COMM UNITIES i' 
> ^ NAME OF PROGRAM 



Community' 

Action 

A^encv> 



Size of ComV 
munjity to be 
served by . 
program- 



Model 

Cities 

Agency 



i Public Housing . Urban Renewal Cbmmun|Lty - * Health' 
CitiesS Tenants '.Reject Area Mental Health Services 

^ Committee Center C enter 



Council 



Country 



. City 



Unincorporated '^City- 
ar^a of 

cduntfy -7 



City 



Cd'ty 



100,000Hr ,Less' ^ . Less than 5,00,0 " , 250, 000+ - 
.than ^ in county of , \ 
100.000 • 250,000+ ' ^ • 



250,000+ 



Approx* '.'Approx. Approx/ 
25,000 20,000 - 1,500 



Approx. 
4,000 ^ 



Approx. 
i60,000 



250,000+ 



Legal 

Services 

Cehter 



Cotinty 



' ^ Approx. 
30,000 



100,000+ 



Approj&* 
15,000 



Percetit of- 
Blaclcj} in 
Political unit ' 



Approx. 
1% 



Percent of • 
otlker visible 
minorities in 
Political ' unit 



5%+ 



357o+ - County: 5%+ \ . 'Approx, 

. *|>5oject: 20% ^ 20% 



Approx. 

207o 



35%+ 



. Approx. County: 5%+ 
5% ' ^ - Project J. 

Approx. 57o 



Approx. 

20% - 



Approx. 

20% 



Approx, 
10% , 



Less' than* 
1% 



Less than 
L% 



'Percent of 
Blacks in 
Prpgram area 



Approx. ' 

5% 



Percent of other 4^prox. 
minorities in 20%. 
Program ^,area 



Approx , 
70% 



Approx . *\ 

2oy. 



Approx^* ^ 'Approx. 
10% 5% 



95% 



Approx. 

.30% 



Approx. ' 
5% " 



Approx, 

80% 



Approx, 
10% 



Approx, 

10% 



Approx-, 

5% 
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Taljle I ^(Continued!) 



Characteristics 



Community Moder. Public Housing 
Action Cities Tenants , . 
Ayency * Agency Council . 



Urban 1 Renewal 
Proje<ijt Area 
Committee 



Community 
Mental Health 
Center ♦ 



Health . 
Servi-ces 
Center 



L^gal 
Services ' 
Center 



Is there a Model '$lo 
'Cities Unit in 



Yes 



No 



^Yes 



No 



Yes 



No 



rrogram area 

Is't'here a 
Community Action 
Agency serving 
JBroferam area 


Yes 


* Y6s 


Yes ' 


Yes 


~ — 

Yes 


Yes ' \ 


Yes , • 


Has there beejrt 
an Urban Renewal 
Project in 
Program' Area 


yes in pa^s 
of Program " 
area 


Yes • 


No' . 


— JP ^ — ', * ' ' ' \ 

Yes ' ^ 


Yes 


Yes , Yes in parts 
, J of Program 
Area 


Form of j 

government 
« 


County Bd, 
of Super- 
visors 
County Mgr. 


City 
Council- 
. City ^gr. 


Counfy Bd, 
of Super- 
^visors . 


City •Council 
Mayor , * . 

1 

1 * 


City Council^'^'^ 
* Mayor, 


iSi^ty Council ♦ 
.s ' City Mgr. 


Bd, of Super- 
visors * ^ 
Coun^ ^r. 


Character of ^ 
'Community 


♦ 

Rural- 
Agricultural 


Industrial 


^County Mgrt ' 

Rural- 
Industrial 


— ' ' -'^ ' : — 

Industrial 
Comi^rcial 


Industrial 
Commercial \ 


Ind;is trial 
' Cortsnercial 


Suburban 


Party of 

Congressional 

Representative 


''RBpu]>lican 


Dembcrat 


Democrat 
« 7 


Democrat 

r 

- « 


Deroocrat- 
' Republic an 


Democrat- 


Republican 



V 



Percent of visible 
minority group - > 
members* in local, 
gov't. (Council 
or Bd. of §uper- 



07. 



38% 

(all 

Black)' 



0% 



Approx , 
20% 

(10% of 
Black). 



Apprbx. 

20% 

(10% of 
Black) 



3-3-a/3% 0% 
<' ■ (117. of , - • 
Black) 



V . , • . ■ Table II . . 

DESCRIPrfoNS OF PROGRAMS AND POLICY MAKING /ADVISING GROUPS 



Characteristic^ 
of Policv ^ ^ 
Making/Advisine 
Group 



NAME OF PROGRAM 



Cotnniuhity 

Action 

Board 



Model ^ 
Cities 
Board 



Tenants 
Council 



Projeat 
Area ,| 
0bfrnmittee 



Mental 
Healthy * 
'Center Bd . 



<^ Primary source 
of funds' for 
program 

Federal policy 
^ with* regard 
citizen 
participation 



Health 

Services 

Board 



Lega^^i' 
SerM'ces 
Board 



Federal 
OEO 



Federal! 
,HUD 



Federal 
HUD 



Federal 
HUD 



Federal 
HEW 



Federal 

.HEW, 



Federal 
OEO. 



Law- requires 
1/3 o€ board 
represent- * 
the poor 



Specific guides 
lines mandating 
"widespread 
citizen 
participation" 



' Some weak* 
jencourage- 
ment for 
tenant " 
organization 



Permissive on 
qitizen - 
partici- . . 
pation 



JJame of grantee 
. fdr' Federal 
funds.' ' 



' Strong 
encoi^rage 
ment ,bf 
" citizen 
pa'rtici-' 
■pation \ 



« A ♦A « 



.city , 
"Gov't 



County^ 
Housing 
. Authdrity. 



City Gov^t 
£tppt*d 
Redevelop- 
• merit- ' ' : 
Commission ' 



'Me.ntal^ Health- 
Center Bokrd* 



Strong Law requires 

encoutage*-"- , l/3.;Qf 
ment of '';*4board 
citizen * *$i:^present 
partici- fiie poor 

pation \ 



Neighbor- Legal 

hoad^ Health . Servi(^e« 

, Services. Board- 
Board ./ 



Involvement of 
Icrcal gov't on" 
■ policy body - - 



Holds 1/3 
0^ places 
on agency 
board * ^\ 



No 'City involve- 
ment, l One 
county sponsored, 
agency' on board 



Appoints 
all members 
of Housing 
Authority 



T 



.Appoints ^11" 
members of , 
Redevelopment. 
Board 7 -makes 
no -appainl:-^ - , 
ments'.tb Pro- 
jeet^rea 
Committee ^ 



None 7..- invited 
^ ' to . Community^ 
.Advisory , ' 
Board . . 



None 



3i'Ze.of 
Policy Group. 



30 



-r 28 



open- 
ended 



open exidef 



?6 



12 . 



Two county 
a'gencies 
on b^oard 



,21 



ERIC 
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* Characteristics 
of Policy 
Making/Advising 
^roup ^ 



Table XI (Continued) 

NAME OF PROJECT 



Community * 

Action 

Board 



Model, 
Cities 
Board 



Tenants 
Council 



Project 
Area 

Committee 



Mental 
Health 
Center* Bd . 



Health 

S^er^ices 

fioard 



Legal 
Services 
' Board 



Authority of 
body'^on which 
citizens 
participate ^ 



Decision- 
jmaklng 



Advisory to ' 
City Council 



Advisory to 
Housing 
Authority 
Mgmt, 



Advisory to 
Redevelop- 
ment Agency 
site office 
staff 



DecisioTf^ 
making 



/ Decision- 
/ making' 



Decision- 
making 



How citlz 
selected 



ms Selection by Election by 

local, area neighl2pT:hood 

Poverty residents 
Council^ '*> 



Community 
forum 



.Commpnity 
tor urn' 



Community 
forum 



Self- 
selecting 



Selection by 
orgdpi- 
zatibns con- 
cerned with ^ 



Percent o 
residents 
body ^ 



E area 
on 



33-1/3% 



100% 



95%+ 
f 



100% 



33-1/3% 



» Percent of 
Blacks on 
policy body 



10%' 



• 71% 



40%+ • 



95%+ 



100% 



5% 



Percent of 6ther 25%+. 

visible mii^orities 

on policy body 



Less than 
• 10% 
t 



0% 



Do % of Bl^ks 
on policy body 
exceed 7* o*f Black sT 
in program area 



res 



Same 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



Race and /or 
► ethnicity of 
Program Director 



Negro 



Negro 



Caucasian- Redevelopt 
ment Dir,- 
Caucasian • - 
Site Ofc. bl^r,- 
Negro • 



Caucasian 



Negro 



Caucasian 



Do % of Blacks " Yes 
^ |imong coimnunity 

reps, exceed % 

of Blacks 'in 
^Progr^im area * 

;^ o ■ 

ERIC 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Ye3 



Yes 



Yes 




i 




condition makes him the sub j'6c*t for* Federal efioWs -at resource; distri^tiok. 

^ ' * - * \ ' "* * \ 

This citizen is defined by his 'disadvantage .and Hy^-^his disconnection 'tfram*/ 

. ' ^ ' ' r * . * ' r ^ 

(or inadequate connection to) our majdr. institution's . We will also, refer 

to this citizen as a "neighborhood" or, "community" representative. In 

these seven communities, by narrowing observatiotn, to tfibse Federally 

J, suppdrted p^rograms which had citizen participation, we perforce became^ 

' * 

concerned witH prograins focused on devalued minorities . The Community 

• Action Program, Legal Services and Pub l,ic. Housing were all.5;oti,cerned 

• . with poor ^people (many of whom were blacK^ of brown). The- Health Services, 

Model Cities, and Urban Renewal Programs were concerned with populations ^ 
^ which were almost totally black and larg;ely poor. Only the Community . 

Mental Heajlth Program, because of Federal regulations forcing, it 'to a ' - 
^ toinimum~*!-caJ:chment- area'* of 75,000^ served a .|)opuXation_whicfuwas_pri- 

mal:i,ly white and non-poor. Parenthetically, it should be no^ed that 

despite its diverse "catchmjent area," policy making for the Mental Health 

Program was firmly in the hands of black. leadership. 

'In. seeking to describe local citizen participation there is the ' 

obvious choice of constructing case histories for ea'ch agency or analyzing 

'% -the seven different agencies according to common categories of interest 

' ' ' ' ? *^ ' " * 

In choosing the. tack of pommon categorl?esT^ are hopeful that the. 

ide'ntities of agencies and interviewees will be better protected, whil.e 

at the ^samle time enabling a reader comparison of the varieties of 

citizen^^4rt^cipation eXperio«ce. The Tables on pages 3^- 6^ are 

meant to provide som6 ^background description, of community and agency 

differences which may" help, to expi^aln some of the apparent differences 

in--citizerll parficipation^.\ . ' ^ * 
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Ii; " I)0CAL STRUCTURES FOR PARTICIPATION AND POTEtrTIALS FOR INFLUENCE ON 



DECISION MAKING 



• * t 



dfealing with Federa:! policies 



In the preceding Institute report 
'toward citizen participation, we were strongly occupied with\ two structural 
questions pertaining to the citizen partic^.pa*t ion body: 1) Was .the policy 
body a ^oalitio.n of various coiranunity forces including community representa- 
tives, Wt' not dominated by.^ny of thesj& forces, or was the policy body 
• -"^ 'r . *^ " ■ ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ' 

con trolled by citizen representatives? ?)Was the citizen participation 

• . : - ' \ ' 1/ ^ ^. 

•body advisory to another unit, or .did policy control over a prograd 

rest with it? A cross- play of these two- dimensions — board composition 

and authority of the agency^&reates the fblloving four categories (and 



agency occupants pi these categories) as observed in the field 



Coalition/Pplicy 
Advisory 



Coalition/Wlidy 
ControK^ 1_ 

Legal Services 



Communitjr Action 
Agency 



Mental Health 
Agency 



1> 



s tudy : 



D. 



^iti^peti Domination/ , Citizen Dmination/ 
Policy Advisory i Policy Control 



Tenailsr*' Council- 
Publicl Housing « 

Urban Renewal-- 
. Project Area 
Committee 

Moder Cities 



H*a!lth Services 



Given these four categories of "coalition/policy adyis 
"coalition/policy, octroi," ^'citizen domination/policy ,advi^9 
"citizen domination/policy control,"* it id easy to argue that 



1. Hans Spiegel suggests that the concept "high ciegree of inf 1 
be more apptopriate thatn "cpntxot^^^' We recognize that the use^ 
convey^ the idea of there being more .power, than ectually exists 
citizen-dominated policy making body. We risk. tlVe use of '*-contro 
it seems to ^accurately portray ttie quality of , inf luence, .that 
groups^ Wre working for..l, . 
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"coalition/advisory^* structure gives citizen participants the least potential 
♦ / ' - 

influence over decision .making ^nd the "citizen domination/policy control" 
structure gives to •citizen participant3 the most potential influence. 
It i§ more difficult to assign an a priori position of influence to 
the two middle categories, which incidentally includes sf-x pf the seven 
agencies observed. But thislis precisely where 'fie 1^ observation becomes 
usefyly The Community Action Agency , is nominally a coalition of three ^ 

i ' " X ' ''"51! ^ ' • 

equal parts, divided among the public agencies, representatives of the poor i 
"and ^private organizations. "In fact all participants agree that the Board 
of the agency is effectively in the hands of the representatives of the 
poor. The same' situ^ation prevails in the ^lental Health Agency, wher^ a 
two-sector coalition made up of equal parts of neighborhood and Mental H^lth 
Agency representatives, seems to be effectively controlled by the neighbor-. - 
hood representatives. Thus / on a de* ' facto b asis, the Community Action 
Agency and the Mental "Health Agency can be moved into the most powerful 
category (for the neighborhoad) ; t^t of, "citizen domination/policy 
control.". . ' * r * 

The Legal Services A'gency Board has one-third of its members* as - ^ 
representatives of the poor and some 51 percent who .al:e prof essi6naj.s in 
the fij|J^d of law. lA.effect, the power of the representatives of the poor 
i's muted by both numbers and lack of professional status. 

If two of our coalition groups come under the effective domination ^ 
of their neighborhood representatives it is equally interesting to ask^^ 
whether the citizen dominated advisory groups , ^really perform as if they 
had de facto policy control , IJie answer seems to be that the Tenants' 
Council, and fhd Renewal Project Area Committee remain essei^ially-a^^^sory to 



governmeht^type ag,Vncies (the County Housing ^Authority and the City Redevelop-i 
ment 'itgency^ while the Model citieV*Agency seems tp^ develop soniething re^s.eSiblingr 
policy coivtrol over its- p:fogramv There are tW possible explahations :^or - 

*•'. ' ,r r ' ^ - , * 

this development. .One may rest in the f.act that the Mode! Cities Board - 
a coalitioa of forces ntimerically dominated by tl\e neighborho(5d; AS;^§; ; 
coalition,, its deci^iojis may have more community-wide legitimacy, and\ ' 
therefore be' less subject to review by the City Council. THe Tenants*.: 
Council and the Projfect .Area Committee ^ are both almost totally cpmpp^ed ^ 
of the black, the brown and thte poor.> As such, A:hey are 'solely representa- \ . 
tive of the client group ,\^^a4^ ^pub lic bodies they ate advisory to are 
less likely to grant tljeffn control, of program" poilcyT Secondly, thej, Texiants* ^ 
group., and the Renewal cV&ittee are both advisory to operating agencies, ^ / 
and not, to the policy-making bodies *for these operating agencies. Conversely j 
the Model Cities Board ia/\dvi8ory to the^ City Council, which is the ultimate 
policy body for the Model Cities Ageincy. ^ \- ,5^, z;^*- 

Thus , .despite certain structural similarities "between grou^ps of. 
these agencies, the^ real alignments in terms of the powet of i>eirRhboyhood 
representatives to make 4eci3ions > i^esembles the follQWing: 

Advisoify A Policy Control ^ ' ^ ^ 

Legal Services ^ * Model Cities • * , 

' Renewal Project Area Committee Jlealth iS'ervices 

- ^ *; ' / 

Tenants' Council , ' Community: Mental Health 

'i^ ' ' ^ . Community Action Agency 



Perhaps a most important observation in the 'field study, is the *" 
tfend towards greater de- facto power for neighborhood representatives " ' 
in decision aiaking. In no case did a coalition body flriftHoward becoming 
advisory .rather than policy making, and in no case did a citizen dcr^nated \ 
- group have its domination impaired through being forced into a coalition. '> 
In each agency unde'r study, neighborhood representati^ seem to" be ^ble 
to max imize their potential for influence over 'decision making/ And 
in jihese sev^n agencies, the greater the percentage of black (^nd other, 
minority.) citizen representatives, the more likely the 'citiz^epresentatives 
.sem to be able "to maximize their. policy' infli^nce; The following tab ^e^ ' • • 

indicates this relationship: * . "v • 

. ' ■ . V " ' ■ 

Table HI - . - \' 

- ' _ '/ . ' Percent Blacks Other 

- ' , > Mihoritie'sX on Boards^ . 

Boards Having Policy Control : * , ' ^ ^ ' ' ' 

Health Services ^00% ^> • ^ 

Community Mental Health ' - ' 55+^ V x * 

Model Cities ' . ' .^^^ ^ ; - 

Community Action » 35^* ' 

Poliey Advisory Boards : a/ - . — ~ 

Project Apa Committee"^" - . ' \^ 95+ , 

Tenants' Council . ' , • ^ ; 

Legal Serviced ^ * ' 5 '> 



a. In the course^of this report £t will be cle^r that fhe Prolact Area- * 
Comittee has often exercised power faj: beyond its advic^^giving I^atusT ' 

To the^readerinteirested, in citizen partici-pation and control,- 
thes,e conclusions based upon fieW ob'servat ion must be tantalizing. 'What 
would the,/ata be like in other areas of the country,, or would. the observations 



hold up if additional agencies had beet), looked at in the tar Vest? ' *0n the 
Other hand, the data does not sec^'^to ^iresent surprises The observer . 

" ' » ■ . ' • 9 * » 

of citizen participation in;Federal programs knows that where partici- , \. • 
pation'has been effective, there -have been shifts in policy control,* - ^ 
And he knows that this movement has been enhanced when the invalvec^ 
citizenry tends- to be black. . ' * ■ ' 

At a latex ppint^in this .paper we^hall further ' examine tKe / ^ • ' T i 
character o£ decision making in these 'se^pu agencies. It fs much more . * 
important to -^now whSt -kinds of issues -citizens ' influence tends to 




prevail over, rather than to^^ow that citizen influenc^ prevaij.s most 



o 

Ageitcy, "the City Council did not wertum or. modify any of their 



recommendations, because their program requests, Vere temperate.*" 



f the time. Or-as one. of the itfterviewees remarked about ^he Model Citjy^ 
At this' juncture it is enough to note that cfitizen represehtatived ' 

' ' ' ' " , . ■ ' * \ 

have almost always ^maj^imized* the influence possibilities which vere -avail- 

^ ' V. * ^ ^ , *i * 

able to them. We^ may better understand^ thepc^tp^ty to do so by^ examining - 

who these rW^esentatives are^how they ar,e chosen, '^d who^ they represent, 

'I * * * * 

III. REPRESENTATION . * ' / ^ ' - ^ . i-^' 

^/ Election and Selection ' » ; > 

_ . " ■' « - 

In none of the seven agepcies observ'eS^ were citizen representatives 

^ ' I ^ - i \ ' ^ ' 

selected by. agencies they were to give, advice td,.<)r by of her unit^ within^/ 

local governments There is little question that the practice of turning 

to^lEhe ^affected community to select its own ^representatives did not prevail 

prior to the GEO program, and we are not even certain that ouf otiservations 



are typical beyond northern Calif o^xnia (where '^ie Id work was. done). But the 

• "* ' *_ 

maanirig behind this pattern of representative selection appears clear:. 

Those who seek citizen involvement understand that they are see^cing, bona 

fide* links to a special community, not reflections of their own image. 

Tl^is evidence' of an unwillingness by public agencies to "lay hands on" 

^the process of selecting re^pr^SQnt^tives ,^ is even more striking when it • 
is understood that, only one' of the 'Federal fundi'ng agencies, OEO, has 
guidelines which stipulate ^"democratic selection procedures," 

Those who sit on the Tenants* Council in rvo way f^ppear to have 
Atheir selection, or attendance, or voting patterns influenced by the' 
Housing, Authority • Council meetings Appear open to all members of the 

.Housing Project>,^and officers of the Council' are selected. by tenants at 
an open*meeting. In aiaditaon, the Grievance Committee of the Tenants* 
Council » which has -become an important force In influencin^g tenant 
eviction, has its four members elected by tjie Tenants* Council at, ^n 
apen meeting, , The very name, "^nants*' Counci^i," implies* that;JLts members 
will be^sfelected by the terpants themselves. But there is some history 
which sugge^s that when a local Housing Authority or the Federal funding 

'agency becomes unhappy with those who serve on a. Tenants' Council, its 
functioning raa^ be seriously j^aired. In the Tenants* Council we 
obse*rve<i, there was clear evidence that the Housing ^^Ajvrfiority viewed the , 
Council as an 'important (and generally iconstructive) force; almost a local 
governpient in^ the making, which woul4 p^e some risks if it were to be 
tampered with. * . * . t"..'^ 



J One would expect the Concnunity Action Agency to have more defttied 
i ' / " ' ' . ' . ' ^ . . y . . 

procedures- for representative selection, because o£ more carefully defined 



'i 



^^<ieral policie^^^f Meeting the local agency.* One-third of the seat^ on 
^ the Community Actipn Agency v^e observed were allocated to, representative^ 
^ of poor people. \Thes$ representatives were elected at open meetings held 

' ' ) - ' . 

)yy local area cDiincils.' Only poor ^)eople could vote, at the^e couiicil meetings, 

• ^ ' \ • ' u ^ 

although candidates tox election to the Community. Action Board did aot 

. themselves have* to be poor. ^ ^ 

'The Model City Agency showed concern, similar to ^he Cohmunity Action 

h^Agmcy, in having theCrepresentatives on its Board come from a number of 

^dd|xerent geo^aphic areas. But instead of elections being held* in 

^'^fferent Ibcaifcouncils, elections Were held, at a single community forum,- 

f\ ^ ^ ' . \ > \ ' V' ' ^ '^'^ ^ . « ^ . 

^-Jhere the elector was restri(cted to voting fof'^someohe "from his netghb^r.hood. 

V ^-^h ^ • / ' ' 

ihuS^n the ModeL Cities election, the franchise was restricted by geography; 



in the^^ommunity Action Agency it was restricted to those who were poor. 

The Urban Renewal Project Area Committee also made use of a community 
forum to eiec^its officers. As in Model Cities, the electorate pas composed 
o^ those who showed etibufeh interest to come to the forum and participate 
in the electioxtv'^"' ^ ^ ' . V. 

^ The electic^ procedu^je is somewhat more elusive in the formati'6n 
of the Neighborhood Health Center's Board^of Directfor-v fact, it is 
unclear as to whether an e^ectJ^n was ever held^ The Board seemed composed 
of a small group of self-elected ghetto-ar^ residents, all of them black. 



J 



I 



knd;most of th^m aceive in ether aei^hborhood organizations, who have dncor- 
pora ted themselves, and received majo;: federal funds to carry out a neighborr 
hood health services program. At the. time of tjiis writing', the Department 
of Health, E4ucation^ anrfjielfare staff were working hard to help this 
neighborhood board estatf^ish a constituency, from which might be elected 
future board members • /^f the seven organizations^observed^ it' was only ^ 
the Health Services Board and the Tenants' Council which were not brought 
into being under the impetus of already established agencies. The Tenants 
Council, wl>ich b;^ been, in- existence, longer .than the .Health. Services :'Board, 
has an ele.€;J^on' procedure- at' least equal in -formality to* the ^ther agend1.es 
ex'amined.* It is the local Health Services- Agency (as distinguished from 
its F.ederal supporters) which seems the least concerned i*ith the niceties \ 
of representative selection. A partial explanation may*rest. in a "democratic 
election" being a legitimating devixe; perhaps the kind of legitimation 
the neighborhood- control led Health Center Board felt less in need af.. 
than other agencies in this study^ Or to the contrary, the Members of the 
Health Cent^ Board may have subtly blocked an election for fear that it 
would lead to their replacement-.. 

y - 

The Mental Health Center Board receives* its ^'consumer" r^presenta- 
tives in a two-step process. As a first step, a community forum is eonveri'ek^» 
whose task it isr t(5 select represehtatives to a commUnity advisory board.; ^ 
Unlike the community forums?*' already describe4'( attendance at the Mental 
Health meeting was primarily sought from organized .^groups operating in 



the Mental Health Center's "catchment-area." In fact^ the invitation to the 

forum was addre$sed to:. "Interested groups of the --community." After this 

community forum elected its representatives, these representatives In '.turn 

«le^ed their representatives to serve on the Meptal Health Center Board, 
. ^ ■ ' ' N . \ . / . ; 

The -Legal Services Agency carried t>he/\notlon of an organizational 

base to elections one stfep\ further . The Legal Services^ Agency requeued 

' J ^ 

organizations, which /had been designated by the Conniunity Action Agency 

legitimately representing the interests of poor people, to s'electi'^^l''^ 

^representative to sit on the Legal Services Board of birectbrs^ Thjt^. 

... Sr. . ^ /'^^i 

prdcess of selection seems, .to cOTie closest to a "layin^on of hands" 
in thi , selection process It . i^^K^..€ommunity Action Agency •wH^ch 
d egjgnates. the ap^opriate organization to select representatives of tH6 
poor people. The disclaimer of-^xourse,. As that the Comm4ini1:'y Action Agency 
in the county observed, sees itself 'as r^pTesenting tfie interecy:s^^^f poor 
people, and therefore a legitimate designator of organizations which speak 
. for poor, people, . Ironically, some 25 organizations had to be solicited - 
for representation, before* seven, could be found which would designate a 
representative/ Additional evidence indicates, that wl^ an organization' 
did agree to select a representative, it was rarely accomplfshed by 
ejlectlon, but rather by appointihent or a request f or *a volunteer./^ ' . 

In the seven situations observed, five saw citizen representatives, 
arrive on Boards through som^- fbrmr 6f electifOji; tyo were instances of 

^ • • . ..-^ ^v>, ^ 

selection. In both cases of selection (tteighborhpod health and Legal'- 
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Services )'^the selfection was by a group within, or presumably responsive to*" 
the neighborhood. In none of the seven agencies observed did there appear 
'recourse to an election procedure jnore comparable with conviunity general . 
elections It should be noted that this is somewhat; in distinction to 
elections held in the early days oiE the Community Action Program/ In* 
these earlier elections, ge.nerally held in larger cities, there were formally 
proposed candidates and an attempt to involve a lal^ge percentage of those 
eligible to vote. Almost always, such procedures resulted in very small 
participation by the electoratie. Similarly, the observed tendency in this 
study to use community forums, *rarely resulted in a large voter turnout. 
In the Community Action Agenty elections, turnouts to,.vote at local area' 
council meetings produced some 20 to 30 participants on^an average. In * 
the Tenants- Council 'elections ,* some 10 percent of those, eligible appear 
to turn our. The most recent Model Cities Board election drew a little 
over 100 voters in a mode 1 Neighborhood of some 18,000 people. The percentage 
turnout from the Mental Hea^lth "catchment area" was even less impressive 
than the J^odel Cities election, • . " / 

l^espite the invariably small turnout^ fot^ election (if tkey were 
held at all) in- these projects, n9where 4id there se^m much challenge to 
the legitimacy of those who were selected or elected,' As one interviewee 
.noted '^the election process / a f drum in this case/ does allow those with ' 
the grea,test^ interest, the, greatest opportunity to influence who geti^ " 
elected," The use of the comiri&nity rEoi;um seems'^to create an instant, 
constituency, who » car^ enough io come siud^to participate, As^the.same 
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interviewee added, "the results of the elC<||ioh must produce loard^ meinbers 
who care about the program and*wl)o will work -for the program." 

In their reliance/on community for^s, most of these seven 
agencies have apparently settled oa a device which produces a relatively 
narrow baSe' in the 'selection of 16ade;:ship. ^.^Whe'ther selected leadership 



really has a constituency can probably b,€^t be tested during times of 

urgency and strain ior the^prbgram. At present the forum device far 

election seems useful to a sponsoring organization because of its relative 
' " ^ ^ ' , ' , , ' " ' ' ^ 

simplicity, Icxw cost*, and apparent legitimacy. It is probably also 

acceptable to the limited number of '*W5ctivists" in any cormunity, in 

that it permits them ^influence far heyoni their ntimbers. Whether this , 

relatively limited base to citizen participation, will itl time lead^ to 

a^"grass roots" ferment which questions .the legitimacy, of community* leader--^ 

.ship, is unclear* It would seem that' as long as t he c hannels Jor repje- 

sentati'on are kept open, "and candidacies can be vied tor, tTie narrow base 

need not necessarily prove harmful. -^It, may not; be the siz§. of a constituency 

which is important, buC father the |ppbrturiity' the election system allows 

for ilewly active constituents t'o h^Ve their weight felt. , Based upon this 

tdsij the community ,torum mode of ele'ctioti seems workable and satisfactory. 



B . The Use of ^a Cons£itueficy t '\ ^ 

We previotjisly argued that a reason ^for the non-.interfereAce '^by 
establishment" agencies in the election/selection .process was their 
desire to be linked to^ bona fi|j^^eighbo;chood groups-.^ In effect, at 
the present 'time, a , black man selected by a white man is perceived as, 
• oC', " -18- A . - ^ ^ • 



less of a black man. But the problem is more than the ''legitimate" selection 



of "a representative; the problem is the development of a constituency for 
the representative, so that he ean peri^^di^ally be told "how he is doing?" 
The constituency also assures the "I^tablishmfeit/" that it is* connected'* 
to something that in turn- is connected to somethings with roots in that 
community the "establishment" is trying to. affect, * 

* " r ^ ' * 

Let us turn again to each of the seven agencies to see how they , " 
developed constituencies for citizen representatives p Five of these 
seven agencies draw theit representation from s^ome kind of coiranunity 
forum. We would argUe that the forum represents an instant (albeit 
potentia'lly fleeting) constituency. At ^' point in time the forum^ , 

^says to observers that there are a group of community people who care 
enough about a ^rograra'^to come together and seek to influence its ^ 
affairs-. The interesting subjecf for analysis is how (of if) the 
"pressure" of the tarura jJs sustained in between election periods. , 
In the Community Action Agency, its^ 10 representatives of the 
poor each represent local area councils. These* councils meet mbnthly 
for a variety of tasks, including attempts to Inflijenc^ the policies 
of the Community Action Agency Board. One interviewee indicated that 
on two occasions the loc^i area countjij. whiclji .she represented had given 
her specific instructions' on ^how to cast a vote at the Community Action 
Agency Boarfl meeting. It is bur-impression that the* vitality of the 
local area, councils-^ is an important determinant of the influence wielded' 
b/ a representative from th^t council, on the Community Action Agency Bcfard. 

^.t should be apparent that a representative speaks with a much louder voice, 

' ::uju' -19= ^-^^ ' ' ' . . ' ■ 
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within a coalition, when it is cleaf'^that he speaks £or others as well as 

ii/ , ^ ' * 

fqr himself. This- becomes part of the dilemma fo^ established public 

agencies. They are hesitant abcfut. dealing with representatives who do 

not^ represent, jwho hiiye no constituency. Conversely^ it^may be' costly 

to deal with tlibse r^epresentatives having a strong constituency^ because 

of thS fact that th^y speak for more than themselves. 

Those who attended the community forum for elections. to the fiodel 

♦ ft» ^ 

Cities Board have their neighborhood residence in common. 'But*, there -ts 
no encouragement for them to come together again as a group TjefqrjS the 

- . ♦ - y • 

next election. However, there are three local councils in different V 

parts of the model neighborhood, and through their involvement in Model 

Cities elections, they have cpme to constitute jfc informal constituency 

for neighborhbod^people on the^yiJul tHIi- J Board. 

*rhe experience of the "tenants' Council with regard to* a constituency 

is somewhat different. In effect, all of the residents o^ the public 

Tiousing project are a potential constituency for the Council-. - Thbse who 

» - . . . • ' v.. ^ : _ 

actvjj^ally come to Council meetings i^resent the "realized" constituency^.?;* ' 

It is this constant (monthly) affirmation of a constituency which say6^ 

•to Council leadership that -the Council is alive; parenthetical/ly it says/ 

the^same thing to 'fusing authority management . , . 

The Mental Health Center's sophisticated attempt to establish a - ^ 

"built-in" constituency is a useful example.' The coirariunity forum meets 

yearly to select a^ community board which will aetveas a constituency for 

those neighborhood residents who are Ambers of the Mental Health Center Board. 

It is *the Community Advisory Board, composed solely of neighborhood residents 



-at selects Board representatives.. It is the Community Advisory Board 
that the represenratives to the Agency Bbard reports back to. In 
a-sende this Community, Advisory Bffard performs the same function for 
neighborhood representatives ^^ef^^^^ ^B^ t eS A^altfi Board, as da local. 



^aifea councils fc^ir^presentatives of the poor to the Community Action 
^ Board and .tieighborhbod couhcjLls Jor neighborhood representatives 
on the Model Cities Board: >And if the analogy may be st^^ched, 
it is the same kind of function th^it the "home" organization performs 
for the representative it has selected to serve on the Legal Services 
Board. Surely, it is no accident that the four Boards which are 
coalitions ol neighborhpod -people and non-neighborhpod people (CAA, 
Model Cities, Legal Services and, Mental Health) all have constituent, 
bodies composed solely of "consumer types," which to some extent 
monitor the activities of the coalition policy board. And here too, 
we suggest, this is' a development which was simply not observable prior 
to the Economic Opportunity .Act of 1964. wriat is of gr^eat interest in 
this section is not so much that neighborhood people. serve .on policy 
boards; it is tll^ these neighborhood representatives ha^^e'a constituency 
which everts some continuing connection between the representative 
and the community he is supposed to represent. * 

Observation would Indicate that the above notions ^^of constituency* 
operate fairly W^ll in the .ftodel Cities, Community Action and Mental Health 
Program. We are less. certain about the Legal Services Program where the 
representative function^ on both* the Legal Services -Board and within oriq^ 
of the seven organizations that selected him for the Legal Services BdartTT- 



This forin of multi-organizaf ional constituency seems the least effective in 
that nonje of these seven organizations appears to have ajj^major stake in . 
the operlation of the Legal Services Board, It may help to account for . 
the relative invisibility o£ the representatives of the poor in the affairs 
of the Legal' Services Agency . - , . 

The notion of constitue'ncy fits somewhat differently in the three 
agencies* where , neighborhood residents hold all of the seats on a policy 
Hiking or policy advisory bo^rd.' In the Texiants' Council, we described 
ill of ,the 2:esidents of the Public Housing Project^as thk potential . , 
constituency, and those who attdnd Council meetings as^^e "realized** 
^constituency. The same would appear true for the Urban Renewal Project 
Airea 'Comn<(ttee. All of the residents "o^l^he redevelopment are£pare .the . 
pdtentiaL- constituency;, those who attend Council meet^-ngs ^re the "realized" 
constituency. In both the Tenants' Council and the Project Area^Committee , 
the "reailzed*^/ constituency- fluctuates. A potentially interesting ' -^^ 



meeting of. the Project Area Comtaittee''may drpw 150 people, another - 
meeting as ^ew.as 15. As in other comparisons! it is the Health Services 
Board which appears unique. It J-S oh thts .Boa^d, where neighborhood 
residents hold all seats- on a policy making (nok: advisory such ^as the Project 
Area 'Committee or the Tenets' Council) body, that tliire appears to be the • 
least felt need to develop a constituency. In effect, the Health Services 
Board reports to no one. It h^s received the best of all sanctions; a large 
grant from the United States Public 'Health Service; Not surprisingly, it is 
thd Federal agency vhich is pushing the neighborhood Health Services Board to 
• — . • -22- ' —■ . A. / ^ 
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invigorate an area Health Council to serve as a constitueacy • Presumably, 
.it would be this. Council which would elect members to ^rtjl Health' Services - 
Board. The Health Services Board, to. this point has hot been very aggres- 
sive in pushing .for the growth of a Council which m^W serve as a pon- 
stituency. During the course of th^s study, the writer sought to attend a 
Health Council, meeting which he found cancgijfed^ vlon arrival. No sulise- 



quent meetings of the Health Council have been /ailed'' during the course 
*of the €ield. study, and Federal staff admit td a feeling of despair about 

r f ■ 

the possibility of developing a Council, • ^ * 

k 

One possible, explanation -for the Health Services experience n\ight be 
that a constituency has two major uses— neither of which are pertinent 
in the case of the HeaJLtb Service? B.oard, One use of a constituency is 

to enhance the power of those who represent it; the other is to. serve ' 

/ ^ * . • 

*as .a^^cpAtinuihg reference group so that representatives aire not too 

quickly won oyer to the norms of the organization they are trying to 
influence, ^ince the arrpa^of its major^grant, the Health Services 
Poard has;*not needed additional power. It controls the policy apparatus^ 
for the Health Centevj^ ^ apparent ly ha^'adequate authority, addition, 
Tiealth Service Boa^ mein^rs'don"^ t' have to worry about being seduced%y* £he 'I 
"establishment," when {t comes to health services in their neighborhood, 
they are the e stab lisfenent. I ... 

Reviewers of th/s material ^ve raised, questidni^ about the apparent 
insulation and assumed strength of the H|^h Services Boai*d,. There is 
wonder that a self^sele^c^ie^boa'rd is able to sustain ijpself ih power in 

-23- 
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an ppe.ration as potentially visible as a majou health services center. We 



7 

make 



make no claim as to depth of connection between the Board and the * residents of 
the^health*jcenter-*s neighborhood. We would not be surprised if this Board 
' vrexe to split into irreconcilable factions, or if newly mobilized elements 
. * in the neighborhood were to challenge the legitimacy of the Board. Given 
the very small nuniber of people in this neighborhood (or any neighborhood) 
who are ijivolved in the center^ it is always likely that new forces will 
arise to^ challenge the present Board. And since th^s board's legitimacy 
rests in uhe Federal grant, and in the neighborhood's passive acceptance 
of the Board, and not dn a publicly held election, there is always the 
likelihood of successful challenge to the current composition o'f ttie 
Board. However, we woj»ld a^gue that this Health Center *Board is not a^ 
frail reed. The major organizational actors in this neighborhood include 
the .churches , the/community action program, the Model Cities effort, the 
BlacH Panthers >^d the Neighborhood Service Center Program.* The Health' 
Center Board, through its. various members, is connected to key leadership 
in each of 4:hese community organizatidns . We suggest that it is these organi- 
zational connection^ coupled with Federal support which underli'jj^^h8^ 
A ^^a^arent strength^of ,the Health Cenf^^Board. A key tactical ppblem for 

• ^he- Board is to refrain from ^acting in such a way as to encourage the 

^ • ■ ~ . • 

. formation of * new, groups in the neighborhood whose specific concerils are f ^ 

the operations of the Health Center. Such a new health-oriented faction, 

not connected to ^:he current Health Center Board,, mightt^easil^ force the 

^ Public rfealth Service to withdraw its recognition from the Board as currently 

constituted. ' 
■ " ■ . / -24- 
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To this point, in detailing the infportance of a constituency, have 
baen primarily interested in those constituent groups which formally or - 
informaily select representatives. But there are other aspects of k xon- ^ ; 
stituency which also serve" to inc^^ase the power and authority of .neighborhoods^ 
representatives. Ojie aspect rests in the willingness (or the p-tjrceived • - 

willingness) of_ the constituent area or population to abide by larger^ 
community norms. Thus a black representative having a black constituency; 
even if not formally constituted, is likely "to be listened to more •carefully. 
,And if hi?s constituency ha^ upset 'the". locaf equilibrium on occasion, he 
is lik-^ly to be listened to even more carefully. It thus seems somewhat 
ingenuous for leadership of the Urban Renewal Project Area Committee to 
write: *VWe/ know that politically no plan is going to be carried oat . \ • * • . 
if there is serious ,• care fuW.y evaluated, neighborhoo'd opposition." 
This is not yet the golden age of rationality, and a great deal of 
''carefutly evaluated" opposition is for naught without a militant neigtibor-' 
haod presenqe to lend urgency to l;he care with which the opposition jLs__' 

evaluated* . o - / • . . 

* * 

If the blackness of a community is one aspect of^ constituency , . . 
there is another which is figuratively carried on the back of/certain 
neighborhood leadership. For example^ ^another reason the-Health Services 

\ - K . '~ 2 

Board may be in no hurry to build\a. constituency,- is that many of th^^Waalth 
Service Board members individually already have such a constituency>» ^ 
Observation indjlca ^es th at a nu;Tiber of Health Service Board mnmhars' already 

■ • -25- 
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are tied inta:>lor are leaders of,' the key organizations functioning^ in the' 



neighborhood to be served* by the 'Health Services I*ogranu_ In a^ense, 

these Board members integrate the organi2e4 black .cdmmynity in their own 

/.. / ... 

^ipAxsons, and they may see little "need to build what may, seem like ^ 
ai^tificial constituency. . ^ ' ^< f 

-Constituencies which are' ca^rried •^on the bapkfT'oy' individual 
pleaders should not seem a foreign idea^^t^^ ebserved the ^ 

membership of corporate/ boards or'^luntary welfare organizations .o. Often 
""^such board membership is an attempt to build in., via different members, 
some of the external resources the organization may need. The same 
* sophistication may prevail in poor neighborhoods, where particular t^inds 
of leadership almqstf^^rsonify the organizaf differences within the^ ^ 



localTcdmmmiity. 



C, Organizing the Community 

It. seems reasoiiable that the "catchment area'' of the Mental^ HeaUjx^ 
Center, because of the fa<jt t>at>^^: !i?epM|repts^'^ of the largest pppu- 
lations we, are looking at, appeiffs'mbsb liTce a collection of eoramunit^ies • ' 
The/^tchment area" embrace? /uph moije tluu^ a b^ack ghetto; it is inuch 
more than an area of low income reWdentS.^^|U? Is not an area of great 
common interaction amongst all residents and it does «not embrace a single 
political boundary. Conversefy, the Public Housing Projedt represents the 
smallest population we are looking at, and while lacking a common* political 
'boundary or racial homogeneity, it seems an area of sizeable citizen ' 
interaction and of "community." ' , . * 



Prior to the, Community Action Program, one would h^ve baen'hard 
put to discover community ^^ganization .a prominent area for Fedetally 
supported activity. Undoubted ly, /some still question the intent and* , 
utility of community orgaficLzatiQU. ftowever, it seems difficult to consider 
the Idea oJE citizen involvement without also considering efforts to organize 
that citizenry. In the. previous s*ection we considered the/i^esS^f a ;? 
constituep«yT A constituency which periodically comes together asd functions 
as a collectivity of peopleN^^is an aspect of an organized community. In 
the seven communities under observation, who organizes this cons,tj^uency" 
and how dpes the characte\^ that organization affect citizen involvement? 
^ ^ ^he community whose Community Action Agency we observed, we 
saw some 10 local area Councils as a fundamental part of tshe program 
•constituency. It -was ^these Councils which elected representatives, and 
which continued to serve as an organized point of, connection between 
the "pepple" and t|ie program. At least one of .these Councils was organized 
, prior" to the start of the CAA\ Many of the others have been formed, and 
^^11 have been nurtured, by the^^gpHuiunity Action Agency. Quite appropriable ly 
♦ the CAk activity which supports local area councils is called grass roots," 
We* think the Community Action Program represents a clearly conceivetf^model 



of an* instance where a program determines that it^will be adv^^ntaged/ (and 
" ^ # * V ■ * * 

its goals .m-^de more achievable) , if the population it is concerned ^ about 
is organized^.. 0nc6 this organi'z^tiifo happens, th% CAA further supports 
it by drawing a portion of its representatives from these organizations. 



.vln effect, the CAA has used its resources po organize that portion of the 
♦contnunity it is concerfie4 about, ,and then has helped these organized groups 
•to exercise control oj^^yAhe Coinrnunity Action Agency's own policies. 
Ther4 are, of. course, other organized aspects (*f the community predating 
the OEO, which attempted. to influence the local Community Action Agency. 
These include organizations with a tacial or ethnic ^base. ' In the cominunity 
under obsepation these organized groups have also beevi given representation 
on the policy board^of the^'CAA, and in some case^given mcJntes'with which - 
to ^perate programs.."* / *' • ' 

The Model Cities Agency operates in a community where a pre-existing 
Community Action Agency had achieved some success in forming councils in 
the model neighborhood, -^These Councils have become a part of the organized 
community interested in^ effecting the Model Cities Program, In- addition, 
. pre-existing groups with a racial or ethnic focus became part of the 
organised community interested in identifying itself with the. goals of 
the Model City Agency. Th}x^ in the*^Community Action and Model City^ 
contnunities, the organized community base is^ very^ similar. Neighborhood 
groups , Supported by t^ese agencies, becam^ patt of the Model Cities 
and Community Action constituencies and in turn helped' to supply 
representatives for comnfunity policy making. These^neighborhobd and 
^rea councils are supplemented by other organiz^ds^c^miunity groups (often 
o\a racial or ethnic character) in'taking an i'nterestr;ija^>*lC program. I • ; 
Together, these neighborhood councils, and the racial/ethnic organizations 
bftcome a primary constituency for the Model Cities and Community Action 
Programs. . \i / ■ • 

' ■ ' -28- ' ^ . ^ 
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The Urban :ienewal Project Area Committee evolved' from a- group which 
had received its impetus undet the OEO program, and before that from 
neighborhood organization efforts which were partially s^pport^d by 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare (Office-pf Juvenile 
Delinquency funds). Thes'e* various efforts at local organization have 
produced a group of apparent skill and muscle, concerned w^th the problems 
of housing. Thus when the redevelopment program was persuaded- to enter into 
a formal advisory relationship with residents in the area, a logical choice^ 
,was the Housing Committee which had evolved under the OEO program (Although 
it had since separated from .that program). ' -'J 

In seeking, an advisory alliance with residents of the redevelopment-* 
area; the Renewal*- 'Agency chose not to organize a new, segment of^ th^ommuniJhy* ^ 
into an advisory group. By going to an already established grpup', the 
Redevelopment Agency contributed to the organizational integrity of the ' > \- 
renewal ayea. - A more recent development has seen this 'Renewal Proj^cfi Area 
Committee become part of the area^s Model Cities program. In this geographic 
area^ there is interesting evidence of movement toward a central com-nunal \ 
'organization. We will examine this further in a s'ection of the paper on ' ,\ 
"Aspeiits of Minority Community Development." Perhaps the most ''useful' 
observation ^at^ this point is to ou.tlinp the strategi£^ choices which face* 
these Federally-supported programs ^ ^nd memb^s of the^ community being orga.>ized 
One choice is to build o^ito^the existing base of organizati(|ti in- the co.Timiinity 
of concern; another is to further develop (or fragment) the community by at- 
tempting -to. organize new/elements in it. A different aspect of t^his— &e€OBd 
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choice may be to conclude that existTi^ organizations do not adequately repre- 
sent the coinraunity, an^ basSu upon this* analysis to attempt to organize 
presently Unorganized elements of the community, 'At l^st in the blade 
coi\piunities of America, we may have reached the po;^nt where the exercise - 
of thTese options lies more^^wi-th the affected community, than they do with 

J ^ 

the agency concerned with community orga^iisation. , . 

- \ie have indicated that the Mental Health Center^'* partially because • 
of the' relatively l^arge size of itjs area of service', served che'most 
heterogerieo.uS' community in the study. As one^obs.enfer noted, if the^ 
Mental Health Program were %o be successful it woifld haye to reach at' 
least, the black, the hippie, a^4 the Japanese communities. Here agaiii, 
the Federally-supported program chose a means of organizing its community 
-which would be minimaily fragmenting. The Mental'Health Agency did riot 
have the choice of building upon^a single organized segment of its ''catchment 
area"; at least not if it wanted ; to serve its three populations of concercl. 

4 

flkhe Mental Health Agency made the reasonable choice, of ^prg^inizing, a now 
community group which was really an integration of eicisn;ng groups including' 
black, hippie and Japanese, residents,. The Community Advisory Board ^ com-^ ^ . 
, prising representatives of organized groups in the three sub -communi ties , ' . 
, represents a new community organizatioii^\^traitTi a ne\^conc«^jt of community; 
.for this "catchment area." " Here again, .JLies an example of important^. cTipices 
(Confronting Federally-;^suppQrted prog^^uns. In addition to choices .which may 
f«agment or Help to i:pnsDiidate an^ Existing community tusuaily one with an ^ 



, ap community .organization program can be ,so structured 
as" to -enable the amalgamation of different sub-pommunities , or to build upon 
^ their -separateness (particularly .the growing- sense of separation In the 
black community-) In the case of the Mental Health Program, a "catchment 
area" was drawn to favor community amalgamation. r The program's expeorience , 
may not sustain this intended amalgamation. At the present /time, almost 
60 percent of the Gommun^.ty Advisory Board is l^lack, despite the i^ct that 

blacks number less than' one -third of, the "catchment area." 

- ' ' • . , 4 ' 

The Public Housing Tenants' Council seems to come closest to being 

the comraxulity organization. Unlike ^fjeighbothood Councils or the Mental 

Health Community Advisoi^,Boar^^or, the Renewartroject Area Committee, 
- .th^ Tenants' Council §eems to ^)t>ti^ntially affect most of the life space 

of community I'esidents..^ Because of this potential c'entrality in the life / 
,of ^.project residents, the formation and nurturing of a Tenants' Council 

is ^n extremely difficult decision^for a Housing Authority to take. All 
/Housing Authorises have management' problems and would undoubtedly like 

the assistance of tenants in dealing, with those problems. But the con-^ 
^ sequence of stfdk tenant assistance may be .the ^p^^genc^'of ah organized 

community able^ to challenge *the authority of matiagement in many dif fexgtit 

ar^as • » 

Th€r%ousing Authority is not unique "^in having to consider the 



. coses and beaefi cs of "dealing with'^ ori^iiXzeJ a^^"P«Q^ '^^xtfcime r s.'^ — 
In ^ the redevelopment area under observation, the-^Renewal Agency opted 



fdr the eftabflshment of a Po^Ji^y Advisory Committee (Federal regulations 
Opeirative at the time required advisory committees only where rehabilitation 



was being undertaken). The benefits to\the Renewal Agency may be less dis- 
ruption to the renewal process; itfe costs may be important modifications of 
the Renewal Agency's plan in order to secure agreement: from the organized 
community • 

/ .We are nDt familiar with the grocess by which the Redevelopment 

Agency decided it would recognize (and 'strengthen) the Project Area 

* 

Committee, nor are we familiar with the calculations by which the Housing 
Authority decided it would deal with the Tenants' Council. Theoretically, 
the Housing Authority and the Redevelopment Agency had a variety of 
options vis a vis their relations with citizen groups: 

a) they could try to ignore them (or to play them off 
against ,each other); - • * * 

^ • b) they couFd^seek to build new citizen groups; *or^ 

c) /they could seek to work with and strengt^ien existing groups. 
The Housing Authority and ,the Redevelopment Agency, apparently chose the latter 
option. The Mantal Health operation, Mo ^el Cities, the.CAA and Legal Services 
all chose to build rfcw citizen groups, in part or^ whole based upon and , 
^connected to existing citizen groups. 

In all of the above situations, a public or ^quasl-4>ublic .body , 
receiving Federal funds, had to determine what kind of alliance it was 
going to seek with its comrnunity of concern, and how ?t_was^^ing to ^ 
contribute-. to the organization of that community. Model Cities, Community* 
Action and'Urban>Renewal made alliance decisions whicli contributed to the 
support of neighborhood councils; Legal Services and Mental Health l^uilt^ 
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. their alliances with a variety qf orgapized groups in their community of 
concern. » In Public Housing, the Tenant^' Council under observation is 
the embodiment of the organized community, and the Housing Authority ^s ^ 
"alliance" with it, contributes to the strength of the community and 
apparently to the strength of the Housing Authority, as well. It- is the ^ 
Health Services Board -^hich seems to turn tts bapk on linking up with 
(and contributing to) the organized community in its area of service. 
And this apparent lack of concern for the organized community, may^^be 
explained by the fact that the Health Services Board anticipates no 
major challenges to its legitimacy from existing elements in the 
organized community in its geographic area of service. The Health 
Services Board embodies and represents that community in the persons 
of its Icey board members who are tied into the communal structure in the 
almost all black area whicH constitutes the area of service for the 
health program. 

'Observation in the field has been particularly useful in the case' 
of these foregoing comments on community organization. At the Federal 
end, the^e is remarkably little knowledge of, and cdncern with, the issues 
of community organization. And what concern ther^ is , ^^rbbably views the 
organized community as troublesome, if not threatening. As one Federal 

field perspn commented, there appears to be* no current Federal concejn 

t ; ' - • ' ; * 

;^ith the building of strong neighborhood units* But there is evidence 

in this field s'tudy, that local program units, whether or not Federally 



mandated to involve 61tizens, must deal with the issues of community 

organization. Each of the programs under examinatiotr is att6mpting 

to cj^liver Federal tesources t^o populations in need. Each of these 

* .2/ — >^ • 

prqirams (except Health Services) sought alliances witli certain 

collective elements representing the program's "population of need." 

We have point edoulr-th^ there are- certain options in the way these 




alliances are sought, and that dTlfe^ri^nt^^pti^ contribute : 

differently to the state of organization amongst the-JIgopu lotion of 

" "J '''' 

need." It- is very clear that there are "costs" to these alliances, 
in that Uiey restrict the freedom* of the program grantee, (but not 
to m£tke these alliances is to incur even grearer costs. It ^is also 
becoming increasingly ^clear that despite the costs, all Federally 
suppojrted programs seeking to affect aggrieved populations (an^ 
particularly black populations) will need to make these alliances 
with new or e^ctsting community organizations. 



2... In the cas^ti^^fieilth'^ervices , it was the Federal Government 
which achieved ^^^^ret^f^aUif^fc an organized aspect of a 

black communTty r-' 
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' Multiple Servic e on Community Boards 

, . We have 'continued to make not^ df the akibst anomalous style of • 
operation of the neighborhood H^lth Seriices Boardf In part we have 
•accounted foj this anomaly by suggesting that in the Jlealth Services 
Program the "community", is a program operator, and ''therefore doesn't 
^have to seek .alliances within its community. How does a group of 12 ■ 
neighborhood people, largely self-selected, become the embodiment of 
the' com^nity? Part of the answer must lie in the degree of multiple ' 
organizFtional affiliations held by many members of the Health Services 
Board. Its chairman is a member of the Neighborhood Service Center 
Progfam Committee. Another Health Services Board member is chairman 



of the area 



Cities Ccmrmittee, and a fotmer chairman of the 




area committee for the Community 



Other members of the Board 



are equally tied into the pplicy Structures forthTlIoiimmnitxAction, 
Model Cfty and Neighborhood Setvice Center Programs. The gommunity 
Action program has spa^ed'M number of .pTog.ram sub-structures , parti- 
cularly around educational efforts, which have tended to involve and 
to create black leadership. l\ addition there-are a variety of other 
organizations (political, religious, protective) involving the black 
community whose leadership seek? to be visible In new community activi- 
ties such as the l/alth Services Program. 

The simple observation ^seems to be that Federal ly^supported prog^s 
such as the seven in,;t^s studj, have created grounds for a remarkably 



rich, complex and exciting communal life for a growing number of peopSLe. 
Some impressionistic evidence may be useful. In the Model Citiea-4i»o- 
gram, some 20 percent of fehe neighborhood representatives on the Board, 
were also njembers -of the*Board of^the Community Action Agency,^ The 
chairman of the Health .Services Board '^iomplained^* thafli the same people 
. are^ called, upon to do everything. ^<In this particular community,' the ■ 
•*crossdver" of board membership is so pervasive, that one pan't telT 
the identity of the meeting -by looking at the people; £hey are the same 
people who attended ''last night-* s -meeting." for an entii^ely different 
program.) The ^xtensive duplication -of membership between the Urban 
Renewal Project Area Committee and that qpmmunltyVs "Model Cities ^Committee, 
undoubtedly i^acilitated the recent incorporation of the Project Area Com- 
mittee into th\ Model Cities structure. In addition, the PrOj^t-Area ' 
Coittnittee has si^b-committees on hou|ffeng, education and recreation (among.8t 

others) all of whi^ tie into other existing communal structures. 

\ * "* \ 

Members of the Community^ Advisory Board of the Mental Health Center 

\ . "V 

^su^ested^th^t^^^ to the Mental Health Center 

Board be allowed to give ttjelx^^jroxies feo othex: delegates. The plea was 
that everyone is too busy doing hi» "cotrmmnity''^h±ttftII^o allow time to 
attend each board meeting. In interviewing one key black. leader 6n^ tne^ 
Mental Health Center Bokrd, we asked him to account for the extensive 



involvement of other , black leaders iir the l^ntal Health Services Program. 
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His response was that better mental health services 



is an extremely 



important concern for black people. This. is undoubtedly true, but 
there may be equal truth to the observation 'that thei^ are black 
governments in the makin^^ many of our large citie^ And likf good^ 
public officials, the members of this government feel' obligated to be 
everywhere on behalf of ^ their^nstituents. It is al6q IjLkel'y that 
leadership in a variety of communal activities, particularly , tho^e 
with access to Federal funds,. helps to enhance .the general influence 
and effectiveness of participants. (If Edward Banj^ield is right in 
sugge^tikg that power is expendable, the converse may be that the 
potentials for power may be accumulated by enlarging one's arena of 
participation.) 

It should be noted that the examples of multiple board membership ^ 
we have. presented ^re largely confined to black leader sj|i>. The Model 
Cit^^e^ Health Services and Urban Renewal Programs are .almost totally.^ 
focused on black communities and it is here tliat we are most impressed' 
vith the breadth of participation by some leader^ and the notion of a^'^'^'/- . 
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developing black governmental structure. The, Mental Health Center 

;-. But 



aspire^ to serve a community which is two-thirds non-black 
this point, community representation is overwhelmingly in the hands 
of black leadership, and^ Ik is this leadership which >is so visible In 
ler^aetivitles affecting the black community. 



The , apparent ease with ' which black leadership has assumed ^jKimerical 

and actual control of the Mental Health Citizens Advisory Board, despite - 

the fact that blacks represent only one- third of the "catchment" area 
* ^* . ^ . 

nee^s further comment. In this particular neighborhood,^ the Mental Health 

Program entered a field which had been the scene of major community organi- 
zation efforts amongst blacks by^the Community Action Program, In addition, - 
the activities of -the Urban Renewal Program had stimulated extensive counter- 
organizational efforts amongst the black communit^y in this ^area. Thus, as 
a result the Community Action Program and prban Renewal' efforts', as well 
\' as very active Civil Rights organizing efforts, this neighborhood had a ^ 
cadre of central resources, and were oriented to activities in the "catch- 
ment'^ are^ (as^opposed to "downtown" activities), . • 

Secondly, the Mentaf Health ^professionals (both Federal and- local) 
seem to operat;e in such a way as .to define the new mental health resources 
-0 as being primarily oriented ^toward ^the bjack community in the "catchment' 

area. It was these white professionals who s6ught working alliances* w£th 

' ' ' ' • . , --5 ^ * 

^lack leadership, and who helped to- structure the community, forum' for 

' • * ' ^ '^V ' ^ ' • 

election .of representatives, s^that Negro organizations were dver-repre- 

°^ • ' * --^ 

sented in attendance, and this not surprizii^gly result^'d in an elected 
black majority for the Citizens' Advisory Board, . f 

' I-f^one views a potential community Mentalf 'Health Centel: (or any ^ 
^.major Fe^ral resotirce) as the start of a new game, it becomes important 
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to af^ 'how and to whom, news of the game is communicated. And it be- 
^mes equally important to ^ask who is defined as a legitimate ballplayer 
in, this new game. In this "tfatchment" area, blacks were defined by the 
white professional gate-keepeYs as tjhe most legitimate^ ballplayers, and 
it was to the' black community^ that most orf the messages about the new ^ 
-game were, addressed. And equally important there was a cadre of black 
leadership who were willing and able to respond to the message." All of ^ 
this may account for the extent of blrfck involvement in the Conanunity 
Mental Health Cente r > but it only partially accounts for the relative 
.failure by otfier groups to seek involvement. In this case, one might 
conjecture that middle^ class white^ leadership living in this area is. 

oriented to. ^'downtown/* and middle class white organizations becoi 

. f " 7 

activated in the face of a percei>^£d threat T>ut not ;tb seek the4r fair 
share of new resources. We are less sure about the activities <af the 

Japanese and hi'ppie-radieal sub-gro^ps, in that they appear ^o divl4e . 

I * * — 

thfe. remaining places on the Citizens* Advisory Board. 



The Public. Housing Tenants* Council is a most useful example wit* 
regard to .developihg black leadership. Some 20 p ercent o f the residents 
of the houising project are black, but almcJst 50, percent. of the pamci- 
patlng members of the Council are bl^k, an* the Council's leadership is 
largely black. One had the impression that it is tl^is black leadership 
from .the Tenants* Cou^il which is most aggressive at playing the larger 
community game/ They We been actiye-in dealing with the schools, s^ 
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heavily involved in a local Headstart Program, and participate in die . 
county-based Community Action Program. , J— 

Additional evidence that the notion multiple board membership 
has its best fit to a^lack population ^ seems t;^ appear in the Legal » 
Services case. Here^ in a largely white county ^(black populations 
less than one percent), we noted that some 25 organizations representing 
poor people had to be canvassed -.before seven could be found who would 
select a representative for the Legal Services Board. And only one of 
these sev^n was biack. -In effect, the Relative absence of a black popu- 
^tion, -seems to msk/tt less likely for^^'SgeQcies to secure leadership. ^ 
who will publicly identify themselve^as "consumers" of programs f^ 
people in^need.* \s:similar point was made by a Housing Authority, ^, 
official who felt that some white residents of the project were "ashamed 
to identify themselves with^the Tenants' Co^^f^lv^^ ^ • ' 

. , - • * - • - > ' X * r 

? . . -1 *t ^ ' / 

3. The situation of blacks in thenar io us ^ounty llousjLng MtJipfity;^roj^cts. 
Offers sW interesting clues. The pro jecft^ we ' observed " 
and most successfully ^integrated of the 13 county 'Public H^OT^ 
It is'the only, project with a continuously successful Tenai:^3,! ^9W^^:^' 
It inay be that thete is a subtle 'selection program for ten^tf^wt^cf^^^ 
picks the most middle-clajs 'aspiring blacks for residence- Ijn thig/ 'i^J 
project, and they , in tunTbecome the bSt'ckbpne and the most effectgp^^^ 
leaders of the' Tenants' Council. S'ome corroboration, is fumisfi^ 
by the Housing Authority's' director, who jiotes tha^^-^ most^cbjrm^^ 
black leadetship seetits to move quickly out of an6fch€^3p;^^<^>f^Wch 
is the second largest and almost all black in populations^ lau^^^ > 
be'^some small evidence that more* c<jmpetent (by n^i^^il^^^l^s^^K^^^^^- 
black people are attracted to (or maneuvered into) integratedFT^^ 
projects.* This same middle-class aspiring^ black pubyic 'fiou^in^' 
tenant seems to leave segregated situations, if he ca^.,w Glass/may still 
be more important tfian caste in America. 



Sets--- 
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The above argvmients are consistent with the experience of those 
who have attempted organi2a^:ion in communities, of poor people. Organi- _ 
zatipn of anyone to take action is difficult; but it seems less difficult 
amongst black pebpl'e. The argument may Ije e:jtended by suggesting that 
.poor white people are not willing to publicly' admit to having a community 
of Intejist. Black people seem- t/be* Increasingly willing to claim 9' ' 
community of Interest for themseiS^es, even (or especially) where that ' 

-community is devalued by the largef society. And they are strongly aided 

' ; . • . ^ 

/by;:'the fact that blackness is a^over for people with a wlBe range of 
//Bil^m^tencles and asplratiojis^ ^ It is our impression, that black leader- 
p- who, play the community game,^even as vrepresentatlves of the poor, ' 
'-^ tend to be as competent, as sophisticated and as middle-class aspiring 
as any of their white mlddl^^ass counterparts. It may be llkejy that 



X/^i^eyerally/^suAported-^rj^^M^ have sought .community pafrtlclpatlon 

|j^^^^ve, ln the blapk community, tapped into a "population of need" whose" 
r"-^ *"i:pe~dS;.o,we very little to personal fai'li^ng^. Rather these ^needs)are the 
/"^ t)roduct of. an abusive 'social structur^ Federally supported ^jrograms, 
in seeking citizen involvement, 'seem to have, crfeated a major new oppor- 
tunity system for the utilization and development of black leadership. 

E. Profile 6f the Representative ; . • - . , 

In developing a profile, of the citizen representative on the Boards 
V , oi theSjR^seyen agencies, it seems clear that the black community in every 
instance maximizes its opportunities for involvement. In each of thfe seven 
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projects the percentage" of blacks amongst the community tepresentati^S 
on the Policy Board of the Agency ^exceeded the percentage of blacks ^in 
the Q^mmunity to be seVved by the program.-^ *And "it seems that^Ms is 
more than simply a matter of blacks being t;he population of greatest 
need in the corrmftinities to be served. If there is 4 greater likelihood 
of mental illness amongst blacks (and we don't know that there is) it - . 
hajrdly warrants that almost 80 percent of the community representltives 
be black in a "catchment" area where blacks total one-third of the 
connnunity. And it is hard to^ argue that the 80 percent white ^population 
in public housing is less needy than the 20 percent black population; 
yet black participaJ:ion on' the Tenants ' Council nms to almost 50 
percent. The data is less overwhelming, ^t clearly *in the same direction 
in the Models Cities , Urban Renewal and Heatth Services projects , where ' 
the black 'population runs over 80 percent^, while blac^control of ,^ 
community representation approacfties 100 percent' in each instance. 

TW.S evidence of bla^ck dominance in neighborhood representation 
'has its counterpart iix the ?taff hiring patterns of these agencies. In,, 
^Wr^bf the six instances where a policy board has had influence over 
staff hiring, the director of -the project is. black,. In *the Mental Health 
and Legal Services Programs, the directors are white, and this may owe 
something to the scarcity of black candidates in the legal and psychiatric 
..areas. ^ ^ . 

One aspect of the representatives' profile seems to show a gap 
. between commonly held- aBsumptions and reality. In almost every community 

-A2- 
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^ where black leadership is active there are expressed wishes^^-for greater 
male involvement. It is a wish that is assumed to be difficult to 



realize because many observers of poor and black communities are aware 
of the difficulties which act to block marie participation. Yet the data ^ 
in •this studyrseems to Indicate success in securing black male leadership* 
In foir of the five projects having black chai'rmen, the chairman was a 
male. In five of the six projects Having significant black participation 
(Legal Services is not counted in that it had but one black- Board member) , 
the \nost aggressive and effective leadership appeared to come from males. 
Only ifl the Urban Renewal Committed was leadership predominantly female, 
and this may well change now that the Project Area Committee has been 
absorbed into a more masculine-dominated Model Cities/ structure At 
least in these six communities having black invol%^ement , the era of ' 
f^ale dominance appears to be ending. 

It is likely that th:^s movement towaroNblack mille leadership 



.will be furthered as ef forts \are made tO'Secure the in^7olvement of 
^ youth in community decision making. At this point only two of the , ' 

^ \ ^ ^ ' m - ^ .y 

projecta-jjJIodel Citfes and Mental Health, Appear to have tried and 
been successful in securing the participation of youthful ..members 
in the bMck community, ♦ 



^ In additidi^'to. neighborhood representation being largely black 



and increasffi^y male, we have'' previcaisly suggested its 'essentia! middle- 
clas^ ch^^t eristics. This is not to say that black representation wotild 
often meet, middre-class income c^teria, -But-nthey are generally not poor, 

6c 



and a body black" leadership gives the impression of a group oi people 
whose economic outlook- is optimistic. Iiijno case is there an income - 
qualification for serving as a community representative, although in 
most_ cases- i:here are residential criteria. And here too^ observers ^ ^ 
have noted that black residents of an area tend to have a larger range 
of income j than white residents, in a similar area; the simple explanation 
being that when white residents "make it" they move out. Blacks have , 
JEeweT housing options, even with increased income. "Some 6videi;ice of ; • 
this tendency appears in. the Public 'Housing i>roject where \^it!e residents 
'appear more transient, while blacks fend to remain and to furnish 
the core of the Tenants' Council leadership. . 

Nothing in the'stu^y permits us to cbmmeTlt on how black community^ 
representatives feel about the issues of separatism ap4 raci^J. integjra-^/ 
tion. Wevdo sense a willingness tp- work with whites,, and an interest, 
in. racial, accommodation if 'not in integration. ' Qccasionally the ' 
lan|>iage is militant, but mbr^ »f requent ly there appears an a&tute 
political sense about w\uit is -possible, .what is priority and what kind 
of exchanges have to be engaged in to move ahead. Perhaps the most - 
appropriate characterization of -the -communi'ty ttpresentative is^that 
he "insists on his, prerogatives. He wants a cleat statement about whaf , 
^ falls Into his domain, and' he expects to bd listened to, if not 

'•/^ ' '» V \ « 

. followed. 

Here too, the all black, all neighborhood Board oi the Health 

Services Center, has a ^Mifferent" feel. It. is the one Bd^rdrwhich fefused 



to extend aA invitation .to the^riter of this report to attend a 

Board meeting^. We«fdo not view this as an. anti-white manifestation. 

In fac.t , the Federal staff representative to the program (also 

_^white> freqiifen'tiy attends Board meetings and offered to help 

the waiter Secure entre. In addition, this .observer has ^ 

worked wifh'iS^ny of the- Health Services Board members in 

other settings. Rather, it seemed that, the Health Services * 

^Board was going through ^^n fextreiaely difficult period, and^ 

apparently saw no need to constr^injUfr behavior ±xiJ^ 

face of a white observer, whose Federal conn^cti<tas (via 

the JJrbai^ Institute) were unclear, 

,In|drawit>g upon-materia}. to construct/a repi^esentatives • 
' I ''^^'^ ^ . ^7 ■ ^ 

' p4:6£ile,^'We?'were unable to use oiir -ot^serVatlTons ,of the^* 

Legal Services Agency it, that many of /these /Jbservations' 

' 4 ' m 

..did n^t^^fit/' ..However, tlje. fact.iiMt three of this 



" - Agency' s-^lpresentatives from "poor" organizations wer^ I" 



X 



.older adult^^- seems worth commenting on.\\These were 
the onl^ |lder adults we observed as community represen- ^ 



tatives|Calthough we may have deceived ourselves); 



"f 





We havjB impfircitly argued that even* when the black toan loses 
his economic disability, he cannot lose the* society- imposed 

disability of his pigmentation* In the same way, /the " 

^ 

older adult has difficulty in- discounting the disabilities 

f . 

which a youth-oriented society casts upon );iim. It 

f« 

Gunnar Myrdal could develop an analogy between* the' condition 
tl^e Negro and the condition of^the female, he'perhap^, 
could develop a more powerful one for the Negro and 
^ the older adult. ' It-might b& that in reassessing / 
. Fede^^l pol^x:ies for citizen participation, the untappeti 
(and probably willing) interest of ^hi^ older adult needs " 



/to be looked at. In six of the seven projects we* have 
ob^#tved, he is notable by his absence.^ ;^ 



. 1 
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IV. ASPECTS OF PARTICIPATION i 
A. The Quality of the Exberience 

; ' . ^ ' • . ' )^ 

15 is. possible to observe a single meeting involving community 

^/ representatives and come away with tjie carefully considered opinion that w 

it) is both terrible and wondei:ful. It is even easier to come* to a variety 

J • ^ of conclusions when one compares a variety of efforts as we are d^ing . .* 

<^ ' * - ^ • . "* 

. in this stjjj^y. » . . 

On^ne ^level it is unequivocally and absolutely wonderful, •^Every- * 

wHere in these seven programs, forme^rly excluded conmiunity Elements' now 

. ^ , have a public forum Where thceir voices ^re heard and frequently taken 

, account^ of. Surely the political l^ife of our communities must Tje much * , 

" ' ' ^ '4 - '-^ . ' / 

■ , healthier-when people with real and dee^ grievances "have the opportunity^ 

' » . ' * ' \ • *- ^ 

to/)'move the system."- Bur, if we assess thfe qiiality of the- e^cperience r. 
instrument ally — what ^as citizjen involvement done t^o achieve particular 
\ goals — the observer must become less sure arid even'' discouraged. As -one 
interviewee Kaid af the- Community Action' Agency, there ^has heen a great 

> ' - - . :• ( i\ ^ : ^ 

deal of talk df action during the past thre'^ years, but very li'ttle 
^ " * * ^ - . ^ ' . ■* 

f"^ action^ The lack of action,- if,' iit. factfllt i^ true^ may Jiave T^ittle * \ 
tfirdo with' the presence ox absence of citizen invc^lVement?^- Ue don't Icnow. 
We also find ourselves noi knowing what\ difference eitiben Involvement 
•has m^de upon the produ6t> of all of these deliberations. We* know the ^ 



process h^s beeti different; new faces J new language; new sensitivities. 
And maybe a'll of this, has improyed the quality ^6f" life, and even "bought • 
time, for us ip the facial "disaster which^ seems to be knocking at our 
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national door. To all of £his we must confess that we donj^ know. We dou/t 

\ know what 'difference it has made^ but IV is absolutely clear that it feels 

different. Our ambiguity somewhat mirrors the redaction of an older adult . 

, Board member of the Legal Services Agency who bluntly said Ghat his 

"opinion is not 'worth a damn" on a Board controlled by lawyers. He added 

that he could think of no issue where he or any other representative of 

poor people Had influenced a kfe^decision of the Board. But' he quickly 

added that he thought of himself as having a real voice on the Board, 

and ass\ired the interviewer that he was "nobody's irubber stamp." 

Or as another interviewee noted in the language of (social science, , 

> "citizen involyemeht has to be viewed develophentally ." What does the 

quality of participation feel like developmentally? In the Commiinit^ Action 

.Agency, there was, common agreement that, initially, the representjatlves 

of the poor'wfere considered inconsequential. They could be chewed up . 

*' . • ) • - . . 

'verbally and numerically by representatives , of the , pub lie sector. Now \ 

i ^he community 3^^esentatives have succeeded in firing a CAA directoip (whose 

'retenti'bn was desired ^y*the "establishment*'), and in naming a b^lUck director 

jj^ho was* considered oite of them (despite th^ fact that blacks ^constitute only 

10 percent of the Board* and less than one percent of the county* population) . 

' ^.T^here seems 60 be agreement that public agencies have grown less aggressive* * 

as low ^income:^repres;entatives have ;grown in strengtlj and ski^ll in this " ^ 

^ Community Actidn Agericy. Public agency" representatives are reported as. 

^staying away from meetings rather , than risk^ng"^ a ftght on issues they 

- anticipate losing. On th^ir part, low income-^repLresentatives have become. 

Ihtt^ea singly aware 6f their power, and have been aggressive in demanding . 

involvement in ^is sues which concent theml Federal *staff confirm . this by 
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"hill* 
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noting great growth iti a sense^of their own strength by community 
representatives on thi^ 'CAA Board* But there is some counter evidence 
•as well. One observer notes that coiranunity representative§^ttend 
in great nim^b^s at- the time programs are^ decided upon, after which 
attendance drops off. Th^ CAA director expressed concern because a ' 
lack of knowledge on the community representative's part makes himSfoo 
easy a* target for staff manipulation. ^ ♦ 

What has citizen Influence meant" in terms of tangible achievement ' 
by the CAA? Programraatically /not much; certainly very little in terms 
of the size of the problems in this relatively rural county. Yet there 
is^a machinery for decision making which is responsible to. a very new set 
of influences. ;There are Jocal area councils which have created/ a new 
^ . sense o^* command. ty amongst thosje whb are very poor. There is a , ' , 

* relatively effective working, alliance between blacks , Mexican-Americans - 

^ * * 

and InHians, in a county where, they 'did' not count for very much a few ' 

*^shorO years ago. Is all this not "worth a -damut" or is ft important . I 

new m4chinety for decision making which is hot the "rubber sttop'J ' 

\af the "establishment?" ^ ' ^ , ' 

- V* "Its, 

The developmental history of the Tenants' Council is somewhat . > 

u . / ' . ^ ; ' ' ' \ • . ^ * 

different f^onr that of the Community Action Agency. A key biack^^eader^ 

on the Council, without hesitation, calls it a "great organization." 

• • • 

The 'Council's existence has earned favorable publicity fcr the « 
, Hpusing Authority, which al6o recognizes that -the Council Has 
been effective "in helping the Authority to deal-wifch management 
problems^. The TCouncil began five years ^go when tenants came 
together^ and successfully i)ressed for t|ie development of a recreational area. 
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"After their .initial success, tenants took the initiative in hanging 
together. The Council has become an important device for adjudicating 
tenant and management grievances, and very recently the Council 
pressed for and won a' change in tht rental structure , from variable to 
fixed rents. The Council in turn has broadened its agenda to where * 
it is concerned with items other than communication with Housing 
Authority management. Despite problems of erratic participation 
at mrrrlni:,^ ,md fhr gmr need for some funds with which to support 

.Council expenses (and even to secure some staff assistaiice) there is 
little question that the Council is emerging as a unit with some govern- 
ing authority over the residents in the housing project^ Fortunately this 
emergence of the Council has occurred simultaneously with and has been - ^ 
helped by a change in Department of Housing and Urban Development, attitudes 
about the importance of tenant self-government. It is not clear that 
staff in the local Housing Authority are totally sympathetic .with this 
cl>ange. But there is no mistaking that the Housing, Authority and this' 
Tenants' Council cannot retuim to a rel^ionship of authority paternalism 
and autocracy. Eor those who have tasted of self-deftermination in this 
Tenants Councir the-^quality of ' the experience must indeed seem "great," 

and not easily surrendered. . ■ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ '>' ' 

.-^ ' " 

The Model Qity B^ard, controlled 'by itS/lb^lack reRTese»tatives , h^s' 

/ * % ^' ' ' » 

had the experienqe of seeing its f irst -year ^ Ian of action accepted with 

, *' \ t . ^" 

^ almost no changes by the City Council. Cofi|munity representatives were 

* < 
in control of the, Board since its inception, but this control has l)een 

strengthened by the decreasing participation of non-neighborhood repre- 
sentatives on the^Model Cities Boards A white member of .this, Bo^rd says 

■ --^ -50- . ■ • •■ . 
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that black leadership is not out to 'tjiigturb things." However, our examination 

of Board minutes reveals re^ea,t^r.8plits betweeA black members on the Board/ 

The director of the Model Citry Agency also notes that attendance of coirtnunity 

representatives at Board meetings has been excellent ,= particularly in view 

of the small number who, turn out to elect these representatives. In some 

respects the Model City 'Agency has 'the feel oi an emerging unit of self 

government in the same way ..that the Tenant Council does* However, -the Model 

City Agency is concerned with a largely black area of residents, and is in 

turn controlled by black leadership 3Prbm that area. For its part, this 

leadership seems to participate and make decisions with an acute sense 

of what is possible. Some^bservers might say that this Model^£ty 

leadership has graded je l6 van ce to the problems of the ^area f or, surv^y^l 

as an agency. We are in no posi^tion to make th^ cynical an assessment; 

but we are equally unsure dif^rence that black control of this ' • 

# ■ ^ • 

program has made. . ^ 

In. the Mental He^t^ Center, an jgency^taff member instrument^il in 

* ' ' * > - 

developifag the project, t^iitted that the original .plan was for 20 percent , 

of the. Board to be emposed of community re^>resentatives. Nominally, the 

community now has half the membership, but there Ts general agreement that 

on a de^ facto b^||^^;*fcoipiunity representatives control the decision-making 

"process. There is a genial elation with this state of affairs. The 

professional staff^^pho help^ed to engineer this in keeping with their^.own / 

ideological orientation are pleased, and neighborhood leadership feel'fhey 



have teen dealt with squarely. In fact; some have proclaimed that they are ^ 

tl{e only Mental Health Center Board in the country with this much conimUnity 

^ 

control. It is too early in the history of this Board to tell what . 
difference community, involvement and control makes ♦ A Federal observer^ \ 
feeft that life for the Board will be much more complex when it has to \ < 

wrestle with priority-making decisions which may spltt-the three sub- 
conmiunitie^ of black, hippie, and Japanese* At this time^there is litt^le 
question that blacks have the numbers and the organizational^skills to 
win any such showdown. We'\don*t know whether they would want to win, ^ 
, . One last comment about the quality of participation on the Mental 

'Health BOard seems generic to the other projects^ Black leadership often ^ 
seems unwilling to differ with' other blacks^in front of other non-l>la$|^ ^ - 
Board members. It was only in the Model City Agency^ with an assured 
dominance by black leadership), a black director, and two years of 
experience of living with each other, that di£ferences seamed to emerge 
more freely. 

The Legal .Services Board did not -ho Id a meeting during the period ^ 
of our field. study. We have already noted the feeling of one of the 
interviewees that the attorneys on the Legal Services Board dominated the 
* decision making. Attendance at Board meetings was reported as poor, and 
perhaps the. Board lacks a strong enough faction .to "take on" the attorneys, 
■'^ and by doing so create more interesting (if not meaningful) Board meetings. , 
Unlike the Community Action Agency whose one- third representatives' of 
the poor found immediate allies on their Board, the one-third representatives . 
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of the poor on the Legal Services Board appear without natural allies-^n4- 
probably divided amongst themselves. All of this may not seem ver^ 
•enc9uraging, but viewed developmentally its perspective is very differgnt. 
A short while ago the principle that only lawyers could m'ake policy for 
. legal services appeared sacrosanct. And even more radical, thi-s Legal ' 
. Services Agency- is in the process of organizing an advisory^ board composed 
of those who .have use^the Agency's servi^ces. The- potential! consumer 
of health services is being refined to the actual consumer of legal .services 
. The opportunities for continuing change in this Legal Services A^ncy 

s^em very real, based upon these developments 
^ ~. The. Urban Renewal Project Area Committee began its. commuaity cajeer ' 
■ ^ as-a militant combatant with the RedevelopmenTAg^y* It now serves in 
a formal advisory capacity .to that agency, shares physical facilities - ' 
-.with it. and-r;ceives $40,000 of its funds. In addition, many members 
of the Project Area Committee, and its .predecessors, have found employ- 
ment. wit6 the Redevelopment Agency. Have these radical developments 
changed the quality of the experiences' for those on the Project Atea. " 
Committiee? We suspect so, but we have no evidence over time. What does 
seem clear:-is that the formerly volatile relationships betwep"Teader^ip 
•^of this area and the -Redevelopment Agency have almost disappeared. It is- 
equally clea^r that there is movement toward the building of new housing in " 
a mann^„ which would permit those who live in this area to remain -there. 
. ^eard about the Project Area Committee feeing "in be^" 

with the Redevelopment Agency. " .But the rom^ce appears about to give 



birth to some very wanted children for both parties to tl^eseduction;^^- 
And a series of field interviews produced strong, affirmation that the 
Project Area Committee has become an important force in influencing * 
tha retiev^lppmen1: of an area ^w^€K great physical and social needs. 
^ Does the above relatd.onship between the Redevelopment Agency ' 



and a f9fmerly militant neighborhood grou^'^i^m like a classic instance 



of co-optation? We suspect ao. But just who has been co-opted? 'It can 
be argUed that the Redevelbpment Agency has l^feen co-opted by the neighbor- 
hood group, in that neighborhood leadership is now privy to, and influential 
over^ most decisions affecting redevelopment in their area. But the 
neighborhood has also been co-opted in that it is no loiiger as abtasive 
with a Redevelopment Agency- over which it feel§ it has a measure of 
control. Frpm a tactical point of view,, there are costs to both parties 

•I ' ' . / ^ { I 

* (the neighborhood and the agency) when neighborhood leadership begins 

i . - > V ' 'v^ 

to operate ^nside a prograto's decision-making system. The agency- may 

surrender autonomy in order. to win cooperation; the neighborhood In turn 

surrenders independence of action in return for wl^afc^it hopes is greater 

influence over decision making. , - - ^ 

^Community leadership may qope with 'these costs by supporting groups 
'ff " ' . ^ 

\ . - ' i ^ 

With (iiffering functions ;j some tjo operate inside and ithers to remain 

outside. We will/ repeatedly argue that for the program agency the options 

are more limited; \^o opeiate without seeking to bring' representatives 

of client groups into the decision 'System is becoming J.ncreasingJ.y 

unthinkable "(and impossible).^ \ ' ' ^ 

« 

We gather that the all-black, all-neighborhood controlled Health 
Center has become something of a showpiece for the U.S. Public Health^SeTPvTceT" 



Its uniqueness would appear to warrant HEW's pride", but upon second thought 
there is nothing terribly unique about a lay |roup makingnpolicy for a 
health services operatlSn^ at least if that lay group is not black and/or 
poor. In som^fashion (with more or less struggle between professionals 

. and lay people), jthis policy pattern prevails in many of the, hospitals 
in our country. Assuming the 'Health Center goes into operation (at the' 
time of this writing the center's facilities have just been completed), 
it is clear that a small groupi||f neighborhood leaders ,'^cked by the 
confidence of HEW, will bring%n entirely^'dif ferent medical presence to ' 
a neighborhood in great need. Participation has indeed made a difference. 
There is little quesJ:ion thft the decentralization of services could have 
been accomplished by the Coujity Health Department and/o.r the private 
medical community. But it was not. Is the difference useful or regressive 
irx, terms 9f the quality of medical care? We don't know. There is little 
question'that the Health Services project will make a great difference 

,^in' terrn^ of the accessibility of medical care, an^ surely that must count 
for a great deal. . i . - . 

1^1 assessing the quality of participation, we ^Snded where we began. 

.We are enormously impressed ^fh the changes in ,the way decisions ^e now 

, ■ . ♦ ' . ' . - 

^being made because of community representation. la all commu.nities there 
appears to be an acceleration in the delivjsry^o'f resources to people in. 
• need. Whether thi*s acceleraltion is due to communit^^^volvement (or in 

spite of it) , *we don^t.know. It is conpeivable that equal. svims of resources 
" delivered to^ospitals, schools, redevelopment agencies, and mental health 
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centers would have yielded even greater increments of services (and more 

'TtVickly) *.f there had not been community involvement. At least in Ijhe 
Ca^e of the Redevelopment Agency, this speculation appears invalid. 
Movement in the redevelopment area had been at a standstill until the 
Redevelopment Ageocy appeared to open itaelf up to comniunity^ influence. 
In the other instances, more rapid development if there had been.no 
^citizen involvement is certainly theoretically possible. But to this • 
observer it appears a trivial speculation. We have' argued in the first 
section of this study that citizen involvement need not be looked at 
instruntentally--that is, to see whether things happen differently with 
cTr without it. Citizen involvement is an end in itself; it is consistent 

our national ethos, and a necessary part of the way we must make 
decisj-ons even if it slows down new housing, schools, medical services, 
etc. There is certainly no evidence in this study that citizen involve- 
inent^has caused amy such slowdown; 

B« The Road to Jobs \ 

Does it appear surprising that poor people and those of very mode,'rate 
means woul,d display an interest in. bettering their^lot? Conceivably, , 
if one explains\joverty as a conHitioti of apathy, one' would expect ^' / 
poor people to be impervious to the '\oodies^^_jjlLi-Q^^ 




out in^new Federally-supported programs. But of course th^ are not 



impervious, and the attraction of jobs has in some cases proved destructive 

^ . ... • \ ■ . ' ¥ / 

to citizen- involvement on policy boitrds. In other cases it has led ^to 



/ 



ethical .anomalies, where those who make policy for ah agency are directly 



advantaged. by their own\nvolvement. This of course is a common (and 
approved) occurrence in the private sector, of our society, ^and an unhappily 
frequent occurrence in our public sector' as we^ll* . .* 

Within the above context it rtiay be ^asiet to undei;s^and the impact' 
upon community representatives of Jbfeing exposed to the c^reation arid 
filling of numerous attractive employment opportunities. We have rioted 

. in the urban renewal case example, that the Redevelopment Agency seems 
to have' cons cjASHisly gone about creating positions for neighborhood 

^ leadership to .fill. And it appears that the Redevelopment Agency is 
indulgent of its *staff members who jwish to remain involved in community 
affairs on agency time. We ^rust the reader will not miss the linalogy 
to our businesses and industries which generou&ly make the time oj^thqir 
staff available to engage in voluntary .welfare decision making and fund 

'raising. . ' • * 

In the Community Action Agency a formerly aqtive neighborhood leader 

(and chief antagonist of the agency in its early days) has through a 

*- * ' 
succession of jobs become the director of the agejicy\ This same Community 

* • • * a- 

Action ^gency has experienced a huiiber of resignations from the Board pf 
one of it,s delegate agencies. These Board members have ill planned to 
apply for* the newly vacant position of (jlrector of their* agency/. ^ ^ " 

, Ptfrhaps the most extensive* invplvement* of community representatives 
and agency jobs occurred in the Health Services Program. We are unsure, " 
because' interviewees appeared reluctant to talk about it, although a'lf 
indicated that it was present .and widespread. It is likely that th^ 

' * * 

unwillingness tef this IJealth Board to be observed had its source in the"" 
bitterness which the contest for jobs had engendered between Board members. 
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The Model City'Agenc^ displayed a ^'c^l^jKhich has bicome common 
in many agencies serving low income communities 1 A numbet of positions 
were created which could beist be -f-illed'-by relatively ^ntrained 'people 
wl^ are neighborhopd ^resid^nts. In addition, to the Model .City Agency/ 
lis kind of lob creation is prevalent in, the Community Action Agency 
e neighborhood Health Services, the Redevelopment, Agency, the Legal ^ - 
rvi«ces Agency and will undoubtedly be adopted in some aspect^ of 
he Mental Health^ Services operation. It' is only the Public Housing 
Authority (where the Tenants Council has 'little influence over authority 
expenditures) which has not established aide positions to be filled by 

project residents. ^ ^ ' ^ * * 

* These apparent conn'ectigiis between participation in policy making 
and 'access to jobs, has of course had an impact upon these Federally 
supported programs.' At times .thfese situations have been uaed by the 
ptess, to hold these, programs up to qMestion, and at other t im&s, disgruntled 
job seekers have complained to their Congressional; representatives about . 
local, hiring practices^. Some local' agencies have been less thah .meticulous 

^about the ethical 'imp;Lications,-* although most agencies now appear to ^liave 
policies'which prohibit an agency .employee from partifcigatijng in policy 
making for that: agency. r 

' 'There tiave. been 'Ot%r more .posi|rive cpnsequences with regard to jobs 

, " • • * / ' 

:for neighborhood, people. The .growth of ' the "new careers*' . idea; has been-, 
stirpngly ^betted by haying commWty representatives fti^pbsition^ where . - 
they* influence hiring. In addition, ViMghbo^hood^^geople , not so enamoured 



V 
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of "prdfesslonalism," ha^ quiesttoned the credential requirements, which are 
sometimes inappropriSl^ly established t,6 position^, it t^-s. respect, 

\ - ^ ^ > • ^ 

^ -feommunit^ representatives qji th^ Mental Health Board seem particularly 

; .'/anxious to questicyi the quaiifilatioris: Established for new- positions. " ^ ii 

>^ * ' . 

' i > * In^sum, ther|' isr&ttljB quest-^to .that* in most' of the seven age^^ 

observed, paxticipation^ha^g^ Ijeen abroad to jo^. ]^ this needs to^^bW^ 

^ seeti in the general context of why people vdlunteer for anything. One 

might 'jus^ as easily Suggest that' st)me of the attonieys who volunteer ■ 

for the Legrfl Services Board, ^re doing it t& protect^heir own incomes 

,y ' " ' ^ . ' > 

(i.e., seeing that<^L^^ Services do not ,serve clients who can pay, or 

assuidng that Legal Services takes those indigent clients who might normally ' ' 

be a burden on a private attd^ey). While thfe short-tertfi impact of- competing ^ 

for jobs c^n be negative as in the case, of the Health Services Progr^, the ^ 

^general "^sults as ^een in these seven prfojects seem nommL and even'^salutary 



C. . Stipends and Allowances * , . • . ^' . 

^JTherei is .an aspect of doul(le standard^ with regard co stipends andN^ 
allowances in the same" way as seems to exist' in th^ area of jobs. Some ^ 
/ observers express 'anger* when neighborhood people use their policy ^^^ositions • 
as a^»means of access to employment, forgetting*-the normalcy of this 
_:pracrtice for_qther groups. In the same, way, surprise may expressed ' 

when 'community representatives request or receiye stipends and expense 

. ^ ^ ' ' ' * * ^ " » ^ ' • • .. - 

;^^^tei^ursemerit ^£or their participatign oj> policy boards. 'It hardly^ needr ^/ 

to be added that Volunteer board member^ who work *pn company time receive 

salaries- and allowances. And of course^it is common practice foy members 

' -5.9- , " '.' ■ V ' 
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of public commissions to re^ei*^ honoraria fom their Service. ' In addition, , 
miSdle class volunteers can use their expenses as a tax .deduction; an 

0 

option which may yield little benefit to the poor person, ^ 

' • . / ■ 

In the area of stipends, and allowances, OEO was a pioneering . 
agency,^ at least with regard to the development' of policy. However, the 
partial 'failures of both the Legal Services and- the Community Action Agency 
in impl^entii^ the^e OEO policies would indicate some feeling on the part 

of locar'lay or staff people that stipends and/or allowfnces are not 

' . • ' 

justified expense^^^^n the Legal Services^ Agency, reimbursement for 

' , • " . ^ ' ' ^' 

travel an'S- other out-of-pockret expen&es are available, but no^ representative 

of the poor has put in any claim for such ffinds, Stipet^ls are nbt available. 

In' the Community Action Agency, "^oor pepplf do receive travel allowances 

' ' ^ , ^t^', - 

and' other out-of-pocket expenses but stipends are not available. Neither 
stipends nor alloVrfiifces are available for participants in the ^ban Renewal 
-Project Area'Commi-ttee or to m^^^ers -of the, Rental Health Cenfe^ Board. 
They are obviously unavailable to members of the Tenants * CouncjCl who do 
Iiot have-access to any budget at^all. fit is the Health Services' Program 
and the Model Cities^ Agency which are most aggressive in this .^-area. 
l^ith -the-; express ^agreement (and urging) of the U.S. Public Hcia^th Services 
^Stafi, a stipend is available to participants on the Health Services Board. 

The Model Cities Agency psTys a ^at $10 stipend ^(in lieu of any 
allowances), to those attending regular Board, meetings- who sign a statement' ^ 
indicating their attendance would not be possible without receipt of .the* ' ^ 

r - ■ - ■ :J ) ' 

stipend. . ■, • ^ ' . . . 



In the earlier Institute study we detailed the spotty., nature of 

Federal policy In this area of stipends and allowances* It aeemed to 'us 

t^at if programs ate really serious about enabling low income participation,' 

•r'they are going to have, to put their "money where, their triouth is/* The 

•field study bears out the err^atic nature of policy, but even more interesting 

is thfe- partial failure of the two local OEO supported program? to implement 
- ^ • . - . * 4/ ... _ ' ^ . 

'OEO's national policy in this area. ^ Apparently, there is a strong pull 

. ■ ' . \ ^ 

toward having our volunteers be real volunteers* (except^ of coui;se^ when 

I r * J * ^ 

they are organization employees, doing their "volunteering" on company 

time) . . ^ • . r 



D. Board CbmpositioiX 



In another paper ( AIP Journal . July 1969) , ' this' writer has noted a 



development in' Federal programs from citizely^rticipation in coalitions 
to programs where neighborhoodjresidents pi/edominate. The Cbi^raiunlty 
Actiou Program with its formalization of ttte one-third, one-third, one-third 

V ^ ' . . ^ * 

^ fa^ula, seems, to epitomize the idea of a coalition. In the Model Cities ^ 
/ * . . _ .^r ■ ' '"^ " " * ' 

Program, ther§ has been tendency towards neighborhood domination bx& 

r ' ^ » f ^ 

^even .total control of policy making. There seems to. be .little Federal 
. agreement* as to what constitutes adequate participation, an^' we expect . 
.this, to be reflected Ln the variance, of Board ^mpo^ition, i^ the sev^en- 
programs observed. _ ' i 

- .. -r^' - f . : : ; . , : - , . * V - . ^ - 



4* .An interesting example of,, the erratic; course of Federal] policy with 
.regarrd to stipends ^^as. demonstrated at an NiMH *ponference on citizen 
participation, ajteftded by this writer. All participants, ttncluding key 
public officials, psychiatrists and welfare recipient^ r.ece^ved a st-and^rd 
honorarium plti's experises.... * ^ . V 



The Legal Services Board is almost thfe perfect reflection of formal 
OEO polity as to Board compdfeition. Its Board of 21 has seveiv representatives 
nominated by organizations asisumed to represent poor people. Nor\e of the ' 
H attorneys on the Board are memliersrof one* of the visible minority • 
groups, and as previously noted ,^ only one of the seven representatives of 
the poor is a black person, * It should not be surprising then that the 
representatives of the poor are ajde facto a s well as a dje jure minority 
on the Legal Services Board. This minority status is further enhanced 

. by the fact that attorneys, as well as non-minority representatives 

i * 

control the majority of thp Board. 

Conversely, the Model 'City Agency is both de lure and^de facto 

in the control of neighborhood repreeentatives. Fifteen of the*28 places 
. ♦ • 1 ^ ' . 

on thei Model City Board are in th^' hahds^ of neighborhood representatives. 

In addition, the n€fighbprtiood representatives could count On support 

from xgj^^rgsentation assigned to^CORE, NAACP and the United- Counpil 

of Spanish Speaking Organizations. In the nature of the, program planning 

process in the Model Cit^! Agency, important authority rested, in the 

planning task forces. Ail but one^of the task' forces were firmly in j-,^ 

the hands of neighborhood representatives. The {)hysical" improViement . f , - . 

committee was the only one on which non-neighborhood pebple .predominate<f. ' I 

The neighborhood Health Services Boar4 and the Public* >Iousing 

Tenants' Council 'are of course totally in* the hands of comftiiinity. repre- . ' 

sentatives. However, tile authority of these two groups i^ radically : * i - 

different, - The jlealth ^ervices. Board, composed ofr 12 blacky nei'ghborhqdaf- • •* 
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residents, ifi the fin^l authority for health services decisions affecting 
the neighborhood Hfeallh Center, ^o jeafous is this Board of its prerogatives 
that it ostensibly fixed its first executive director (also black) because ^ 
he. \^ seen &s usurpi^iig Board authority* At the present time, with the 
apparent urging of • th'e Public H.^alth ^Service, there is some thought^o 
set:urlng a Chinese representative on the Boaifd, in that the Health Services. 
are§ has been red&fined to- include an area of Chinese residents. 

^ "A ^ . \ ' ' * • 

If the 'issu^e;;<^f "racial -balance" has come very Recently to the 
Health Services Boar4, it has. also come in a rather unaccustomed way. • 
It is the black majority* which is called upon to exercise largesse in 
making room for a non-black. ' In' a subtler vay, some of the same problems 
of ''racial talante" |:onfront the Public Housing Tenants ' Council. If tile 
Council is to retain^ legitimacy in a community where . blacks are outnumbered 
four to oue, it must be careful not to seem black-dcmiinated* We gather 
that black participation has fun about 50 percent, and they ^eem to provide 
the effective .leadership for the Council. Care seems to be .dSken to 
retain a balance on the Tenants* Grievance Committee; a Committee which 
has developed "important influence in determining whether tenant evictions 
are to- take j>iace.. ♦ . - , 

The questibn of race- being what it is in our society, it wouW not 
be surprising to find tension and conflict along racial -lines in the Tenants' 
,CQuncil,^ At\nq,titae> during the course of our observatio9 was such conflict 

■ [ y " \ ' ' ' . . . ^- - - ' 

•visible'*; And none ♦of>those interviewed referred to evidence of conflict 
It may be 'th'at*the commonly shared goal bf-working together, iii "zhe face 




of a sometimes unresponsive' landlord, 'is adequate to mute the. issues of 
black andvhlte. Whatever the -reason,, along the dimension of ^ race relations 



the^blic housing tenants' "group was the most exciting group observed. 

The Urban Renewal Project Area Conmiittee is, .like the Tenants' Council 

advisory to another body. And lilce the Tenants' Council, the Project Area 

♦ , - \< - • . .. 

Committefe is almost totally composed of neighborhood residents. The fact. 

that the Project* Area Committee occasionally has participants who are not 

' ^ . 

neighborhood residents seems a •curious relic of a previous pattern of citizen 
participation in this area. Some seven years ago when this writer first 
made contact with the redevelopment area, he was su^rprised to find th^t 
the local neighborhood council consisted altnost totally of professional 
persons who worked in the area but lived elsewhere.^ In'seVen years, 
the situation has "completely reversed itself, with a reminder of the past 
in that fact that the Project Area ComlDaittee includes a few non-residents 
who work iii the area. It should* be added tbat not.oaly/has the seven 
years witnessed an almest total movement to indigenous participation, 

but with that movement has xomethe almost 'complete elimina(dLt)n of 

>^ - - • , 

white participatlon^dn groups which represent this neighborhood in^ 

ccoimunity affairs,. ' , 

We»*have elsewhere noted that' the Comtnuhity Action 'Agenc:y is 

\ 

effectively controlled by jcommunity representatives despite the fact 
. that these representatives nominally hold only one-third of the Board /, 
,^ seats,, The'retoaihing Board .seats are' divided between public agencies 

and "community organizations." The 10 organizations represented on 
"the Board were* almost^all characterized as gri)upS whiqh fight 




"for the poor." Given the conimon equation of poverty and minority status, 
this observation is borne out, in the fact that seven of the 10 organizational 
representatives are* members of visible minority groups. These inclu'de 
three Mexican-Americans, two blacks and two Indians. The 10. representatives 
from local area councils, chosen to represent the poor (but petT'necessatily 
poor- themselves) infclude one black, two Mexican -Americans and' one Indian. 

r' . 

As with most'other Boards observed,' the public dgencies. di^mot select 
minority group members to represent them on the Community Action Ag^ni^, 
Thus a combination of 10 low-income representatives "plus seven minority 
group members from the middle ("community organization") sector totalled 
17 members out of a Board* of 30. Given occasional splits .amongst the 
public agencies, -coupled with poorer attendance patterns, it is apparent 
^that community representatives (and their organizational allies) coul,d ,/ 
generally control Community Action Agency decision making* It shou^ld .ib,e 
noted th^t Community Action Agency, like the Legal Services AgeacyV'^the 
Health Services* Boards and the Mental' Health Boar^V are- all Boards, 

fi^al authority, whose decisions are not subject to local govern- 
mental review. It i« also worth noting that three of' these fojur agencies 
(the Legal Services Ag;ency excepted)- are strongly respbnsive to their 
community representatives in djecision making. 

We may i>e premature' in as'serting that communitfjr representatives 
will coi;itrol the Mental Health Serv^ices Board. Technically* the Board 
is, 'construc;ted to create a situation of parity betfween- the agencies who 

! are constituent memberJ^f the Mental Health Center and com:nuttity 

' ' * • > 

repres'entat^-ves . Each such agency is to receive^. one place on thp Board 

^» • ^ , - — 
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and this place is to be matched by one member drawn from the Community ' % 
Advisory Board, which was elected by the community forum. But ther6 are 
two factors which upset this nominal parity between agencies and fcdmmunity. 

i^First, the Chairman of the Community Advisory Board is ex-officio on ^ 
the Mental Health Center Board, . But second, and far more important, . 
pressure .from the community representatives has succeeded in enlarging 
the roster of agfencies which are considered to furnish mental health 

^ -services to the "catchment area^' These newly included agencies were not 
originmll)! considered part of the mainstream of mentfal health 'suppliers in 
this a^ea. Their clientele and staff were more;|; likely to bi blatk and/or 

hippie. The incly,sion .of these agencies on tfe^Mental Health Board, 

( ' ^ * ' * 

^ as part of the agency sector > will undoubtedly create a corps of agency 

allies "wHo ca'fl be counted on to vote witji community repr'esentatives on 

most key issues ^ 

The subtleties of the maneuvering displayed in* the Mental Health^ 
Agency, may ^incomprehensible to the reader who comes to the situation 



^"cold.^ It is no^t tjie intricacies of the process that are important- 
it is the purpose of the process. And the purpose, as exemplified in 
five of the seveh^pro^ects being examined goes beyond community partici** 

^pation ^in decis4on making; the T purpose now appears to be community control 
of that decision making; ^CQ^trol is nob now a factor in" the legal services 
and public housing si-cna^ionsv. Control Jias been effectively won in the 
6pmm^ity Action, Mahtal' Health and neighborhood Health Program^. 
While '^tlie decisions of the Model City Agency are subject to City Council 

■ - ' -66- , 
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review, it is clear ;thfet community represent^ivfes contijg^l enough of the 
process to prevent anything they dislike frpm happening with Model Cities 
funds' in their neighborhpod. And more positively, the community—dominated 



Model Cities ^Board Initiate?- all new program ideas for which Model Cities?-^^. 
funds will be expended; — • ^ 

The Urban Renewal Project Area Committee is by common agreement, 
only advisory tq the- Redevelopment Agency. Butj as previously noted, 
in a joint article signed by the director of the Redevelopment Agency 
and the Project Area Committee, there was an understanding that "no plan 
is going to be carried out ... If there is^serious, carefully evaluated, 
neighborhood opposition.*' If the Projecf^Vrea Committee does not have* 
control, it certainly appears to have a likely veto over Redevelopment 



Agency activities. And with thf embrace of the Project Area Committee 
by the Model City Agency, the movement 'toward neighb^xrhood control may 
be entering a new phase. ^ * • ' 

It should be a truism that^those who- make policy are important. 

- " • 9 _ ^ , ' N 

They are the ^^autKorities , ^Ithough they*1hay sometimes not act that way. 
Undei^the impetus of Federai policy. Federal" staff encouragement and 
the increasingly skillful participation of community representatives, 
new faces have begun to compose the cast of -policymakers and policy, 
influencers-in these seven programs. Apparently, the lesson has been 



.5. At the time this was being w^tten, a new^ salvo, in the battle for 
community control appeared to havfe been fired. Tb« Model City Agency 

, called for the review of a constrjictipn cpntract between .the Redevelopment 
Agency and a white-owned ^x:onstn^ion firm which was^ a high bidder for its 
job. Instead, the Model City /gency suggested giving the contract to a 
black firm, which was th6 low [bidder, but which was unable *to meet bonding 
requirements* Thar Redevelopment Agency, whiTe synip.^thetic,^ cautioned, that 

'thts^ move"would delay construction for a long; time. — V ^ 



learned that it" is easier to influence the making of agency policy when one 
controls the policy appjaratus than by pressing, that apparatus from the 
outside.- And this may be what citizen participation is really all about;'' 



chattging the ^composition of policy making bctdies so that the aggrieved 
elements of our society have representation inside, where decisions .af fecting^ 

them are Being made. The evidence of the field study may be weak with, 

' * ' ' / 

regarci to what new products th©6e newly composed poljj.cy boards are *> 

turning out. However, the evidence is strong, that whatever the product, 

- ' ' ■ A ' 

there' is a totally new aura of legitimacy to the proceS^s when the 
voice of community representatives is' effectively heard. 



E.' Training ^ ' ^ " 

If most Federal policy with .regard to citizen particij/ation is 
erratic and piecemeal, policy with regard to the training of citizen 
participants is aLmost non-existent. Little wonder then that- there ts 
such scant attention to*, and understanding of, the issue in the field. * 

The Mental Health Center Board, the neighborhood Health Service 
^Boatd and the Project Area Cc^omittee for urtan renewal, all represent 

a wist eland "With regard to the issue of training Board members, or 

• - • - ^ \ ^ 

the spj&cific training of community representatives on these Boards. From 

Efte Federal point of , view, all of these ar^_ programs which are. not yet 

* * • * 

widespread enough to have warranted systematic consideration about ^the 
issue of training. That may be a charitable coimnent; a greater li^kelihood 
is that neithei?, the Federal nor the local level hars ev^n thought) about 
the issues in tfie training of p'olicy makers. People nedS, to understand.- 



^' the purppses of .the agency they are asked to make p^olicy for, they need to 
understand the problems they are -dealing with, and 'they need ta tinderstand 
'^^^ the skills involved in effective participation. One iftay. malevolently say that 

""^ '"^ '"^J, 

there are some at the loca^ and Federal levels who ^ are not particularly 

■ " ^ ■ * ' % 

anxious to impart this knowledge and skill to community representatives. 

There are obviously others who feel the skills and knowledge are "qaiight 

not taught." And others may • feel that training is accomplished on the 

job; oire^ed up in the process of acting as a Board member. Whatever 

the rationale for not training, in the three programs indicated (Project 

Area Committee, ^ntal Health and neighborhood Health) there is little 

thought and no action with regard to the i?j|ue of training community * 

representatives. 

The issije of training is not yet relevant for the Tenants' Council 
because there i^ no one at the Federal or local level, with money, who 
views the Tenants* Council as its constituent. .This is hardly to^ say 
that federal staff and the local Housing Authority are not on balance, 
pleased with the existence of the Tenants^ Council. They are, but they ' 



1^ appear not to have the new funds, or the dfesire to change their priorities 
in the use of old funds, to make things like staffing and training for 
•th4 Tenants* Council realizable^ ^ 

The Legal Services and Community Action Agency repi^esent totally 
^ '^different situations. Both are funded by OEQ., agency whose conception 
^ the issues of citizen participation has rep^^fcdly b^en shown to be 

at a level different from that of other Feder^il ^^ncies. In the Western 



region, the OEO supports a regional training center whose activities include 
circuit i^iding for t4ie putposes of training policy makers on community 
action boards. The CotnmunJjty Action Agency under observation has held 
board- training sessions. Two diverse reactit)ns to these sessions are ^ 
worth Noting. One is that the Public Agency people don*t show up. The 
second reaction, from a community representative, was her surprise that j 
^agency .people were invited in the first .place. Apparently she viewe4 ^ 
community representatives as having different needs and interests which 
would preclude a common training se^ssion with public agency representatives. 
Covertly this community representative may have been asking in adversary 
terms', "why advantage the opposition by giving them training--first teach 



us." 



The Legal Services Agency, while aware of the advantages of training, 

. ^ ' \ 
and the resources available for training, has not engaged in any. There 

was an apparent intent to change this. At this point the agency may be 

too new, and the^director top n^w, to reasonably expect that they would haVe 

taken advantage of OEO's training resources. 

The Model Cit;ies Agency has engaged in training sessions for all 

members of its bQa^^d. Training resources were purchased out of the agency's 

planning budget as well as furnished In the person of the agency's director. 

Such training for the Model Cities Board is indeed a necessity in that it 

was expected to participate in the <ievelopment and approval of a complex 

product cafled for by. the guidefine^ to the M^del Cities' program. This 

product -vas to include a, five-year general plan aiid a ane-year action 
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program to materially improve the quality of life ih the model neighborhood. 
In addition to^i;aining sessipns sponsored by the local Model Cities Board, 
the Federal HodeL Cities administration sponsored tegionil training^essions 
with all travel expenses authorized, and with the participation of .community 
representatives specifically called for by the Federal office. 

* The sum of training experiences for coimnunity representatives in © 
these seven project^ is indeed thin. Except for the Model Cities and 
Community Action Agency, there is almost no Federal attention to the 
issue, and perhaps as a consequence no local attention, l/t may well b^ 
that the proper auspice has not yet been fouifd for the UoAduct of training-. 
.The OEO regional training* center is a promising idea, and OEO has also 
experimented with college-based' training centers, ajjthougli less successfully 
The writer recalls that the voluntary welfare sector often sponsors train- 
ing for agency board members. There is not yet present a Federal point 
of view (outsidfe of OEO and Model Cities) which has learned to view 
community representatives on local boards as part of their constituency. 
The training tasks could be supported by the other Federal agencies which 
.fund the programs 'described in this study if they came to see- community 
representatives as an integr^ part of their locally^sponsored programs 
rather than as some exotic sport. ' - % 




V. DECISION MAKING 

A» The Character of Decisions Influenced by Community Representatives 



* Whatever else the ^cctamulation of knowledge stimulates, it "surely 
stimulates the need, for additional knowledge. Nowhere in t;his study of 

• -71- ^''-i^ ' • 



cxtizen participation is the n^ed for additional knowledge as evident as 
it; is ^in the area of citizen influence on decision making. We simply do 

not have enough systematic, e\ddehce as to^What kinds of influence com- 

I i - • 

raunity representatives have in.,decisiori making. And we early confessed ^ 
that^our evidence was eveti more fragile with regard to what is different 
(in product, as opposed t<j^ process) because; of citizen irv^olvement . In^ 
this section on citizen influence over decision making w^ can offer some 
clues , Jljased upon observation ol formal decisionrmaking 'processes, and inter 
views with a wide variety .of per^ns involved in> the making of decisions 

in these seven agencies-, \ - . ' > 

ft 

The Tenants ' . Council in thj^ Public Housing Project and the Urban 

Renewal Project Area Committee bbth came on their respective scenes 

\' 

"after the agencies they give advice to .^e^g^ in operation. If one is 
interfested in community influence upon decision making, it would be ^ 
i^seful to compare the operations ot the Housing Authority and the 
Redevelopment Agency prior to t^e formation of theit roApective 
advisory bodies. If such data w^ere not; available, one might attempt 
to 'Compare the operations of hotjsing authorities and redevelopment 
agencies with and without citizen advisory bodies*.. 

We do not have the data to form the basig for a comparison of 

jiecision-making influence.^. But we do know that the Tenants' Counci-t 
came together over the issue of recreational facilities, and achieved ' 
its most tangible success in stimulating the Housing Authority to "find" 
$5,000, ill its budget with which ko install playground ^efluipment * It 

. ■ . ^ . : / ^ - . -'^^^^[ 

of^course can be.arjgued that a i^Jnign Housing Authori^t?^ manag^ 



have '.'found" the $5,000 on its owij impetus) and therefore, the Tenants' 

- ■; • ' > ' > ~. 
Council- helped" to "achieve nothing different. The point is moot. JJhat. is 

,,not moot is t'hat the .Tenants' Council hastened the expenditure of funds 
for playground equipmfeut, and frodi there lias gone on to become a body * 

• concemeff with range. of community issues affp^ing those who' live in • 
the .jiousing, pro j^ect. 'In addition, the Housing Authority>as apparently 
,welcomed a role for the Tenants' Council. wl>^h regard to. tenant eviction.' 
It is . reported t'hajt' the Counc?iL has inf lu^nceTover some 80 percent of the 
evictipn proceedings Gonfc^ming project^ fesiidenHs.- In addition,>when 
the Housing Authority initiates -eviction proceed'ings directly vith a 
te|ia,nt, he is told that he may .seek"* recourse -against managemetlt action 

' ^BJ^ l^^e' aid of the Tenants/^ Council, Jfe- i^^f course conceivable that . 



\ ^ ^^the Tenants ' Council\would be harsher in making judgments about -tenant 



eviction than would the Housing "Authority!; acting ^^^^ an 
interesting outcome of community involvement , -but' it in no way de«acts 



from the fact of impprtrant communitjr ±nf liiertce^,over a sensitive process?,' - 
\?hich In othet housing projects 'is %]cie spii prerogative of the Hous^ing > 
"Authority. , V ' ^ V : / 

. -One major difference orgairLz;ed. .tenant itif lueuce;Jias iffade^ is'in ^ 
' \va, change.in the.- structure of rent payments for project: res i'dents,' All^ 
^ ! ' ^ J: .. Pther housing projects in the county under oVipervatio'xu have a variable 




K^^B^^f-^ ^*^°P*^' ^7^^^^^ p&ymeutsj- In effect-, rendls 

^T^^^^^^fff^^^on size of space occupied^as ^^posedjo ability to i^ay.' *Thus. .' 
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community representatives Have helped* to remove an additional means tes^t 
in tbe lives of tenants an^ have moved the rental 'system to a point where 
it approxilnnates the rental, structure in the private housing market. 
In the process, a fiardsl\ip may* have been worked on families with large 
numbers of children and thos^ least able^ to pay.. The reader'may vi^ this 
.as evideT;ice that when community biased leadership asserts itself It tends 
to make ^cisions in terms of "community of orientation" (the middle plass) 
rather than i,t$- "community of occupancy" (the lower class public housing 
dweller), Dr it may be that a rental "means test^' is as distasteful to 



public housiirg tenants as^b those of the middle class'^ and therefore^ ^ 

; o\ 

policie^S^. 



the "jneans test" is overthroj||i .when tenants tfave influence over rental 



• I Sir p — 



If the Tenants' Council can be viewed as embryonic self- 
go^rnme^t^for the residents of the' public housing project 5' it irs equally 
, clear Ithat some of the; prerogatives of self-govemmeat are not about to ' 
be' surrendered by^the Housing^uthpjrity, management. One staff member of 
the Authority, while ^appearing sympathetic* to the Council^ wa§ concerned 
over it being "easy for them^ to Hecide they want to' take ovejr.V ^ While / 
ther^ may ie fluidity about which decision areas fall into .thB Council ^s*^ , 
'domain, the Housing Authority* is clear that the hiring and firing Of^ 
personnel i-s not one of Uhem. .As .ye.3hall see./in the other projej:ts^^ 
Jpersonnel.matters*'b¥com^ a primary' focus for clbi^ieiL^iiuluence. And it ^ 
,seems litcety, Jthat until pei^onnel* matters fall into thS piftview of ^e 
Tenants ' Council,' they shall remain a good' distance ^ from "^approximating • . 
a sys^m of^elf-^goverhment .J.'. » • ^ ^ 5^ , 



In terms pf authority, the position* of the Urban Renewal Project 



Area Committee is analogous to 'the Tenants' Council. They aire both 
advisory, ^ro\ips , and; the Redfevelopmenf Agency and the- Housing ^Authojity 



have fulli legal authority to proceed with or without .€he .sanction of their 
respective advisory groups. The de facto situation is scimewhat di-fferent^. 

^ eemmunity Ip-aders of 'the' Project 'Area Committee were firm in their *belie4 
*that redevelopment site office personnel '-vould have to be removed if tne 

-Project Area Committee withdrew support from them. In fact, ^ the redevelop 
.ment site office staff makes ^an effort to involve^ the Project Area 
Committee in majiy of -its hiring decisions, taking obvious care &6 

employ black i)ersonnel* (and particular ly/those resident in the^^-edevelop- 

J, ^ - ' " - 

ment area). • * ' . '^'-^'^ 

The Project; Area Committee h^s also been influential in s'electing^ 
architects, planning consultants, and dS^Jopers to work on the -redevelop • 
ment project. ' During the course of interviews. Project Area Committee 
lea^ershi^ could recall no issue where their advipe was* nofc sought 
and given weight in the making of final, dedisiohs. Those familiar with, 
the r/fdevelopment pro.cess, and in particular with the feelings t:hat"l)TaGk 
leadership have ai)out the redevelopment process, might suggest that 
someone was* being less^tiiap/ or that the interviewer was incredibly 

naive. The facts seeik o£herwise, (at l^east $1\e^acfts%ith jregard to candor- 
our naivete will have to be a'ssessed by those -who know- the community in 
qitestioif^ .' The Troject krea Committee" is influential ove^'the decisions 
,af fecting^^its ar^a, whi<;ff-^re^ mtde'^y the Redevelopment Agency. There is^ 



P^^|gR^^ bjf the Redevelopment* Agency that thej^oject Area Conifdt tee is ' 
even exposed to many,y(or most) of the' redevelopment decisions affecting 
the project area. The complexity of 'the redevelopment ^tocess would make 
that difficult and utmecessary . As we shall ^note in a later section on 
technical assistance, s taf f are| the most influential decision makers on 
^^a day-to-day basis in aJLl projects. Very often, lay decision makers are 
not made aware of the issueg which affect them. These issues are decided 
soJ.ely by«^aff on the grounds that they are "admintstrktive" rather 
than "policy" type decisions. * • . 

This practice, pf staff decisidrn making is hardly unknown to members 
of the Project Area Committee. It can be more easily lived with (or at 
least not tested. in public struggle) on two cotmts: (1) the director 



of the project area for the Rede;i^elopment Agency is a black man, and ' 
(2) in an effort to build an ^l^ance i«th the' neighborhood, the 
Redevelopment "Agency put large. niDnbers of black' people on its site office 
staff. This st^ff-has indeed proved ^ bridgey^but it Jias also functioned 
as'.an' informal information network tq* let theiproject Area Committee 
know when decisions^re'^b^ing made which are questionable- from a neighborhood 



point of view. - ^ • H ^ J ^ 

^ * . . ' • ' . • ' 

• If * onfe^accepts' this reviewer's injpression, that 'a Project* Area • 

Commifitee holding .only advisbry powers, has been markedly influential, 

the queaition of "\^?" deserves further comment. One ansWer may lie 

in the realm ,of structure. ^^A- Redevelopment Agency "sitej^office , - 

^physioaUy "Based , in an alino'st all black redevelopment areav*witK a black 

director., and many black staff in -influential positions has certain 



' . : -i < . 

^) predictable sjhnpathies with the re^^idents Jf its area. And just as predictably ,1 
It nas strains with its central, office, based downt(J<5n, seemingiy responsive " 
to the business interests bf the larger community , and having, "downtown" \ 
staff and policy '|£«onnel who are predominantly white^ "In addition -to this 



organizational straixt^^the site office of the Redevelopment Agency/under- 

f-" ' ' , 

s^nds that the support (or at least the neutrality)' of the area's residents 

are as 'import^t a .resource for it as any other that can be conceived of. 

The p&sult becomes a "natural" alliance between the site office of the 



Redevelopment Agency ai\d the black leadership of the/ctamunity as represented^ 
- on. the Project Area Committee. Jhis Jrtatural" alliance is hardly uniqiie .to% 
the cfcnmunity-undei: analysis. It seems jrelatively successful here because /\ 

• the conanunitv w^s we ll enough organized toXform an alliance wyh > the 
Redevelopment Agency played the decision mWtng gai^e. in relative good 

. faith, and the Project Area leadership dealt/Ln the realm of what was 
politically possible. They did not; raise the ^«ice of a continuing ' . 
alliance to the point where if ^^ouH have beeiT^'too expensive" f of' the" * ^ 

Rede^velopment. Agency*^ to contititie ^thie rel5ationsh±p^ The resulting 

influence for t?he* neighborhood's fe^^ership, if this influence. is sustained, [ \ 

may produce important increments "for all parties to the process > ^ • ' 

' ' ' ' ' ' < ^ V . ■ ' 4- 

* ' < Before moving to other projedts in our analysis of citizen influence 

.on decision making, it is useful ' to- ag^in note that the Tenants' Council • 

V ' ^> ' ^ < ' - ^ , \ 

and the Project Areay-Committee .are two of tlie tlfree^jtructures in^our stafy . ' 

.where citiz.en representatives sit in a policy advisory ritfaer ijian policy. 

. . making role. - An intent'^ of our analysis has been to indicate the immense 



V 
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potential, influence whtch lies in lih& advi'soxy role. The potentials of 
the advisory role appear to be best real^ed in the Model* City Agency. 
In the Model City Agency, a policy advisory body compqteed of 15 coninunity 
representatives and 13 organizational representatives develops policy 
for' the approval of the City Council. Unlike the Tenants' Council and 
*the Project Area C6nimittee, which were made up solely of^community 
representatives, the Model CitiesvBoard is a coalition of community 



and organizational representatives^ And perhaps because of this,' the 
Model CitieS-.Boaiwils advisory role tp the City Coujicillias evolved into 
a de facto situation of ^policy authority for the Model City B.oard. 

None of ' the Model City Board's policy or programs have been rejected in 

1 ^ ^ 

City Council review* t 

. ** ^ * • » 

' How shall we account foi^ the strength of tfiis^'inf luence by a 
neighborhood dominated policy advisory body? One sjuggestiop is that 
the gofltls establ-^slied by the M(||el City Board are simply not threatening 



to v^ry mai^""pedttlf;^^s one--interyi siid, "The progran'is bland." ^ \ 
Others , sugg^s1:kd^^^Sr^?1comit^ on the' l&del Cities Board 



were 'politicMliy -astute ai^d^^T^ They avoidied, "zeT;p - sum" 

choices'- (chpilc^jj^ gsi'}^ are-sstchieved which eiitail equal costs for^^^T,*. 

others), WJrfl^ seelsijag tiOvVnhande* » the resoUrcies available 'to the black ♦ 



cpmmunit^:*^.' ^or eiMpley;^di3ro new fxbusing placed wiUvbe. lo 



located 




X^ ' r~ • . .inptei:X\^t/k^^t-^^ ii> order to integrate * 

, ^ X 'if'' i T » scU^ol^V -i^^thiy/v^^^ lA^e t^eibr ModVl:Wity funds to brea:k \ 

..r ** V^v.vo' \. y r^ciJii h.kii^^i^ iti hbWing. ' $nir;%,oard -membei*'' said* tJiat the only kind df 
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^ We don't reall3^ pretend to know whether -the extent of communit;y 
influence in the nRiel Cities program is best - explained by the community 
representatives having asked for top little, or having asked for that . 
which ho Id^ little threat tD other institution&l forces. Or another 
expl^natimnja^^e that the City Council- views dilution of its influence ^ 
ovel^the^Mod^h Cities Program as a- reasonable "price" to, ^ay for an 
al^ance*with black communitjj"* leadership which may: result in a^nior^ , 
peaceful city. 

In the^three projects where citizen representatives sit only , 

■ ■ • ' ) 

on advisory bodies, this body appears most influential in deC^ision making 
when i't is a^ coalition of forces dominated by coirimunity representatives 
'(^•g*> the Mo*del Cities coalition) » The evidence^ with regard to coalitions 
which themselves are decision making, rather than advisory to other 
. dedfi si on. makers is somewhat more miaced^ '^he Legal Services Agency represents 
the one policy making/advisoary Board having community representatives where _ 
these representative^ are^a legal and, Jactual Minority. Th6 seven community. 

represrentatives appear to be-minimally inf Xuehti4l in thJ^ decisions of the 

' - ' i • 

Legal Sexvices Board. One Federal observer of this project commented^h€rt_' 

• ^ Jt*^ ' ^ ^ ' . ' 

"the poor get'boxed out -of decision making However^ we did npt fC^nd ) ^ 

. • • ' ' ' • ' * r 

evidence that; the representatives of ;.the pooi? are deliberately shunted aside 

in the Legal Betvices Agency. They do get manipijlated-, in a. sense, by ! 

' <j- - ^ ^ * * ^ , ' ■ * ' 

. their nume r ical mino r ity , '^thetr lack o£ natu r al allies, their relative lack 

^ ' r • ' ' .... 

6t sophistication with regard tp^ leg[al issues., the lack of common interest 



betweeif the *repre^ent,ative8 -of they p^or , /and their inability to draw upon _ 



a constiituency which-might ■occasionally 'go "to the community inat" for 

'*N'-'<-. C ''\ ■ ' ' \ \ . . ' , 

the €hi'ngs >they believiid in. ) . i / 

. ~-s^-^^=^-c<-A- f-, 1 ; ,■ • / ■ • , 

' / Aicitot^^W^-tetitesentatives hiave* fared Auch differently oji the Community 

Actiot^ A|||cy -^c^ardv- "Unlike- the community representatives to the Legal ^ 

SjBivicgs Boara,^the CAA combiuiiityi xepreeent^iyes "have a constituency in^ 

the lol iocal are^ councils there .are^.a.^sigiii'f i cant- -number. who «har^,^^v^'' 

the conWon problems of' color, and an a;irliance,;w.8s''. realized between 

— " . . . . ; 5^ V \ 
organizational repr^sehratives and re^rfesen^atiyes of the poor selected, by 

loeaL^rea>duncils.'- It seems %lear that the commi|nity representatives 
and their allies on the Coomttoity Action" Agency Board aetemine 'jfie"A5en 
program^ goals . It^iS" they who have selecdedl the-c^t»^t;pj^ 
. education, housing apd transportaticjh fo^ the pro^r^^^^'^se prtoritiesj ^ 
have not been fought by the. public agenci^.t^lnit^it is/equally clear 
that these agencies, on and .off^the;^ommunity Action Agency Board, possess 
.^de facto veto over »lt programs, which 'require the use of. public funds. . 
Analytically, one might suggest that the community representative^in the ^ 
CAA have achieved control' over those' gratters which are internal to they -; : 
^ ageii^^^ They can run a progifim so'^ong as it doesn't require outride " 
%sou^es or sahctiori. - And they can effectively control internal -agency ' . ^ 
Staffing poUcies. - Iji additi.ofl to being ible to' hire a black director .(who 
is not exactly hel d In g r eat f av or by the public agbnclGg), th e- p pmnxmity 
representatives were able to concert th^ir streifcth and fire a previous^^^ 
di.rector, despite overt .opposition to the. firing, by. the public a'g«ici.e8,.r^ 



• ■ Of course, t;he influence of the community representatives in the 

CAA^is not all^ iritemal. I t'^i*. commonly acknowledged that communifiSr * 

* * - ' • 

representatives., have been among thf most influential in*workii(g to ' 

secure the establishment, of a county Hou^ng Authority, i But there 

fs a^sense tn the CAA (and peVhaps amongst others as well) that "more 

and more they may be "dealing j^ith less, and less.!' The-.price for ^ . . ^ 

neighborhood control may have been an erosion of the CAA's capacity 

to be 'influential in a broad environment, beyond the .CAA '^ increasingly 

limited resources. And the sti^ategic implications for how the CAA deals 

with its communit]^ environment, given^its absrtice of "muscl^" in that 

environment, may 6e tiio difficult for the CAA to face. To this- observer, ' 
' *- ' \ ' 

the inq>lications would [involve a CAA (such as the one under discussion) 

in a ievel of conflict which the cvrfeiit national administratioiivmay^ - 

' [ \# - ^ i ' / ^ " y-' ""^ 

no loiter be^prdpared to tolerate. * • .,^0^ ^ 

Community representat^.ves in the Mental Health Service cPrpgram 

also serve as part of a coalition on a policy making Board. It is a f 

/Board <Jh which they w^re to have' parity but- which they how effectively 

^controli' Part of the reason, for thi§ contlrol rests in a .decision 

\^ influenced, by community representatives to enlarge the nunber of> » ' 

• agencle;!^ in the Mentail Health "consortium" to incln4e new Mental Health ^ . 

''^ AgenQles Which a re "grass y^ts*^ in character. . This^nrarg anent of the 

v:'*.:^^^-,* Board has taken a parity situ\t£on and moved it to one of effective * ' ' 

:;\ y'^- , 'Community ,dominance'l\ To this po^ht, the impac^t, of th^s cj^nge ia the 

Board.Vs balance of influence has only begwT fa be felt. Community 



\ 



"A' ■ . 



)repre'septatXves have been most influential in moving the agency Xo a 
primary conce.m with the problem of drugs. It is not clear how fhis 
Board will act when it has to decide how to allocate program funds; 
will it- allocate ^everything for drug programs, or use some of J.ts fuiyjls. 
to "buy into" other menta^l health efforts? ' ^ , 

The Mental Health community representatives have also assented 
their interest? in the issue of<jobs. While this Boa^d did cho.ose .a 
whiVe di^cto£^ (psychiatrist), thexe--is strong" feeling that the 
"second man" must be black, and equally strong concern ^y community ^ 

.xepresentatives that* all new positions -be exapitned for the potential 
'employment 'they offer to "catchmeht" area (read black) residents. 

Given the youth of this Mental Health Agency and the fact that 

^ its program decisions are yet to be made, it is 'Sifficult to detail 
examples of .coiranunity influence that go beyond procedural questions. 
Federal staff expect the agency to be newly sensitive to issues affecting 
.black people and/or poor people. Ati this point the influence attempts* 

by community representatives have bepn focused arbund ^personnel, program 

^ ^ ^ ! - ^ • ; 

priorities and procedures; In doing so,rcommi^ty representatives^ 



atopear to have brought the Mental Health Agency under their effective 

^ dominance. "Powe-r is as powei does," What the resulting differences- 

/ ' . ' ' ' - ' • ' - / '5 

aitd program achievementtfe will'be, beyond "sensitiijity" (no small . 

^difference) are not yet clear % * * ^ • ^ 

Again, in thiff area of de,cision making, the icacperience of the 

neighborhood controlled Hfealth* Services Qenter appears categorically^ 

. • ' • • * . ^ '' ' , 

differen^i. The .12 member^ of the Health Siervices Board have n<f ^ 



"alieft" forces wlt.ljln their own organization to contend with for .in^luenc( 
This is not to' suggest that the rp^^feRit important: struggles with the 
County Health Agency, the Public Health Service, the hospital 
^ *tc. Atid perhaps the mo important commentzary-iiL this^sectioii on 

/ , ^ ^ — ^j ,, ^^ ^, ^ ^j^:^ £ 4 ^ 

decision making., is th^t the -Health Services. Bbatd ha^.fiandled its 

(feci sion-makiflg' tasks with Enough acumen to push the/constnictiori, of 

a major new facility to completion, and <;o wijllover an $^00,0(A) grant 

from the U.S. PuBlic Health' Servipe. X , ' " \ . ' 

As with other agencies examined, the HealtJi .'Services Boa^ \ 

concerned with the issue_ pf_^^^ But the qua'lfty of^oncem ' _ 

was- different. Rather than' community representatives seeking influence 

in the hiring of {Personnel., Tin this cise the HeaJLth^;Serv^e8 Board 

fired a director who it feftXwas compe'&Lfig with their authority to 

, • - ^ 

operate the center. With regitd to medical persdnhel, the Health Center 
^ ^ . ^1 ' , • 

Board has negotiated a seriejB, of complex 'agreement^' with, an organization 

representing the practitioners who will use 'the .ceAter^. Dhrough ±his 

agreement, the, Health Center Board has convincing^^.^diaeit^ 

over the conditions foir^enter usage by inedicai pers'Smi^y^;,^ ^ , , 

In this section, examining the character of^decisioi^^^luenc^d ^ ' 

' by community representatives, there is evidence "ithat atl 'alri^as 'pertinent.. 

'to the ^'operation of a program concern , citizen. representatgLttfesw Tif^.e 

» ' ' ^ - - • ' 

^-^include p^rs.onneli ptograms , priorities , procedui?es, etel/* Vfts^state 
the obvious* to make the point that^ Community representat|.yes hav^ the ' ^. 
interest capacity to concern tHemselves^tt^ith'ial^: of those^'^tbings which 



organizational decision makers are a party to,. It 'was only in t|ie Legal 
S^"^ces Agen^, with no established commimity of interest between 
repres-entativ^ of .the poor and a numerically insignificant minority 
^^community, tiiat community representatives appeared unable to assert their 



i 



special interests.' It should be* apparent throughout this study, that 

. > > . \ / 

^ — _ ^ — ____ — ^. — ^ ^ V . 

we are taken with the notion that poor/black/brown people potentially 
represent special interests blocs.. In, fact; the whol^movement toward 
community repres,entation^(or whatever the euphemisms we have, used in^ 
place of community Representation) ip based on the recognition that ^ 
community groups having special , ihterests^with regard to issues which/ 

* ^ - / i ^_ ■ > 

toncern themjia^e until now been systematically excTy3ed from much of 
conmunity decision making. In the next sefetion we will examine the 
relationship of some of these special interest groups to each other 
as they work to influence decisions in th&, agencies under observation. 

B« Relationships Between Tactions in Making Decisions , ^ 

^ The notion of "faction3" provides yet another peijspectlve ^or 
^^^derstandingpthe policy making /advisory systems we are examining. In 
these seven agencies there appear thyee essentially differe\it structures 
for incorporating the special interests of -poor/black/br^5wn people into 
the i^olicy 'making system. In one of these structures, the blaSlcs as an 
aggrieved special interest group, constitute the total intc^mal detlsion 
systenn The neighborhood Health Services Board reflects this structure* 

: - 7 ' ' ' • 'f' 

Whatever factions pr special Interests there are, become submerged un^^r 
' the pervasive "blackness" ot the^ealth Services Board. * ^ • • 



6. It is 'of course conceivable that "hidden'V factions* on this Board 
"will erupt, and even imperil the life of the agency^ *^ y ^ - 



On the ^ntal Health Board,, the Community Action Boaftd, the Model 

^ Citj^es Board', and the Legal Services Board, aggrieved "special interest 

groups constitute a special and distinct^faction withij^ the structure of ' 

the policy board. In the case of the itegal Services and Community Action 

Agencies, special legisl^ive attention has been^ivep to the size of 

the factions seen as representing "the special" interests of poor people. 

In both of the local communities being observed, additional thought 

-was given to how this faction would be selected and how it^wouid be' 

augmented.- (i.e 4., in the Community Action Agency i organizations were 

_ • ^ - * ' \ 

— chDHHnTO serve on the ConLnunity Action Agency Board whose representatives 

were likely -to serve as allies of tW representaftivesr-of the poor). In 
- ^ the Model City Agency and Mental Health Agency great energy w^s - expended 
* in determining th6 size of the faction which would represent the 
"consumer." Of g?^at importance is that in both these cases a nyimber 
was arrived at which would insure parity or dominance of the "consumer" 
faction on the policy board. . ' / ^ 

A. third form occurs where the policy making agency ^ recognizir^ 
the narrowness .of its connection to (and legitimatioiyfrom) the aggrieved 
groups, enters into a special policy advisory .^felation'ship with- a grbu]^ 
composed alfaiost solely of members from thes6 aggrieved groups. Such 
;rotips .are the Tenants' Couoacil," composed entirely of people res id *t in 
public housing anrf the Project Area Committee closed almost entirej.y • 
of^black residents of fch"e area to be redevelfllpd.' in. this situation * 
the^pecial interest group is placed at, arm's length from the policy 
making system, but in a very* Special telatiofjship.. to it. 



These three 'modes for^accocomodating aggrieved'^peci.al interest groups' 
into the policy system may be captured in the following dialgram: jT- - / 
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groups. ' ' 



4* We expect'^ that the above three type$ of >ti^:^ures will reflect 
different relationships between the aggrieved s'pe^ 

and other special interest factions. Inside or outfi<|e the^>p^dlicy board,, j 
In the ca^e' bf the fou?:^ agencies ^we^see havipg do^litioA structures \ 
(Mental Health, CAA /Legal. Services , Model CitW), we will be interested ' 
in -the relationship, between the black/^rown/poo^ Jcactio^ and ytfier" ^ . ^ ° 
grpjLips on the^ board. In addition, In aljl sevfen b^^atds, we will be|int^e8ted ^ 



.0^ 



in evtd^nc6srof factionali2:ation* along any qS 'the folloid.ng. rqle1^ai>i6nsioh^ 
^black-brown;.. pro fe^sicmaUn^^^ staff-lay; mUtu>rity-majority:, 



The neighborhood 'Health Services Board is' primarily organized around 
* ' ' \^ ' ' 

two factors: the blackness of its members and their area of residence. 

.In this respect it may be no different from thousands of other policy 

<boards which are distinguished by homogeneity as to CQlor and axfa of 

residence. In these latter instfances, color is a most subtle factor 

in board organizations. One doesn't set out to have an all-white board* 

an all-white board grows because the significant constituencies of the " 

agency are all white. In the neighborhood Health Services case, the' 

mosf significant constituency is all black. And 'the board is all black. 

Other constituencies, $uch as health professionals, public officials, 

hospital officials are negotiated with as needed frojn a'^istanqe, rather 

than incorporated, as factions, into the Health Services Board. . ^ 

Based on the structure of the Health Services Board ^ne might 

ar^e that its most significant conflicts would, be with its environment*, 

not with representatives of that environment who might otherwise be ' 

, seated inside tHe board. Despite the theoretical a^^gument that the 

structure of the Health Services Bo^d^^ould diminish internal ^conflict , 
* • . ' * * 

while maximizing* the .potential for external conflict, the evidence is ' 

hot convincing, ^^khe Health Service^ Board 'seems to havfe developed useful 

relationships with part of the private irtfedical community, with some 



7. We have nqted elsewhere .that the ■ composition of the Health Services 
Board may be changed to include^ a Chinese member, in that a Chinese 
area of residence has been incorporated into the Health Center's area 
of ^rvice. ♦ , 



hospfeals^, a\id with the County. Health D^epaiffmeirt . Conversely, there appears 
to be some f actionalizing within th6 jlea 1th -Services Board along what may 
class lines. We, have previoOsly noted dissension around -^t.he matter of 
board members taking' jobs with the Health Cen^<%^ Xhere -^Ve also 
suggestions of other irapo,rtant internal splits within the board, baffed 
upon individual board member values. These splits should come as a 
surprise to no ^e, in thaU-all policy groups expedience occasional 
or frequent internal struggle •-'^yit is only "surprising" in the case 
*of the Health Services Board w|/ere black fights black, and where felacks 
join together to fire a blacky director. In our present racially charged 
atmosphere, public conflicts between blacks, sub ject,- to view^by^a white 
audience , 'are increasingly rare. And the firing of a; black' director , 
which would be concurred in by black board members ^on.,a racially mixed' 
board,, would be Just as rare.. Al^ this by way of suggesting that the 
Health Services Board represents some sm^ll evidence that when given 
the opportunity, class rather than caste ^lines can become more important. 
It would seem that whatever op^)ortunity we .still have for an integrated 
g^ciety would rest in maximizing oth^r possibilities for class interests 
prevailing over .caste positions. ^ . • . 

The Tenants* Co\incil and the Urban Renewal Project Area Committee ■ 
both Represent factions o;rganized around the grievances of their members. 
J n that respect they are similar to^the Health Services^ Board.-* But 
unlike the Health Services Board, they possess* little authority and few 
reso'urces. However,- wj.th respect to resottrces, the Project Area Committee 
is far richer than the Tenants* Council, \r. possessing a budget of ^ 

/ . ■ -88- ' .,' 
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$40,000 and a- soraetim^es angry tlack constituency ;to'lend credibility 
its advice giving. * . ' - _____ 

. The Tenants' Council, •in^a-way^StaUy. different from the Health^ 
Serj^ices Board, seems additional evidence that class interests cab 

I 

• p^fedominate.over caste lines. . The Council seems to have an active 
membership almost equally divided between blacks' and whites. While they 

/undoubtedly come to the Council as blocks and whites, their primary' 

performance seems to be' in their role as tenants of a public housing 

project. The natural grievances inherent in this role, and the need to 

tf — - • . \ ' 

develop internal tenant unity, if.thpy^are to effectively Seal with the 

Housing Authority and other- agencies', seems to have enabled this Tenants 

Council to submerge caste lines in favor of class interests. Howev.er, 

we would not be- optimistic about *he Tenants ' Council ^ijility to jremain 

relatively insulated from the racial passions* of the larger society. ' 

In fact, it would be possi1»le for a Housing Authority which became 

threatened by a racially mixed Tenants' Council to break the Council by 

playing black against white. We have seen no e\adence of this in the' / 

Tenants' Council we' observed;, to the contrary, the Council's s,uccess-as 

• • ' , ' ■ ' \ -■•■.'*. 

W integrated group- owes much to the caliber of its tehant leadership 

--\ ■ . * ' \ .. ■ - 

-.and' the pragmatic gopd sense of certain Housing Authority persbnnel. 

■ ' The Project Area 'Committee'.^seems to have successfully dealt with' 

two stYainful elements, which have .05 o.cpasion tqVn apart other black 

groups. The Committee "V^le^d^rship has come fi^Om. a nucleuS-.«of tough, 

.and slcilfful black T»omen.' \This female. leadership has 'not always'been> ' 



viewed kind Ij* by a risiiig younger black male leadership . In addition, 
the Committee's apparent capacity to jsustain aa^ alliance with the 

i Redevelopment Agency has made it suspect 'amoi|gst the area's. more 
"militant** elements <, To the outside observer it -seems that the capacity 

, of the Project Area Committee to sus.tain itself in the face of male 
and "militant** factions (and even incorporate them^ is further evidence 
of a maturing black community, ^ * 

* 

In the first part of this section, we suggested that the »four 
**c^alition** agencies would represent the most interesting grounds oiv - - ^ 
\fhich to observe factionalization; In the Legal Services Agency, 
the division between lawyer^ and non-lawyers masks class differences " 
as well, and might also have masked racial differences.. Whatever the 
potentials of this factional split on the Legal Services Board, the impact 
seems minimal. -The lawyers on the Board are firmly in control of ^C^' 
policy making for the Agency. As previously noted, tha representatives 
of the poor do not function as a group with common interests, and they 
have been unable' to build useful alliances with the three Agency repre- 
sentatives on the Board. Various interviewees^.report that there are no. 
issues which divide the Board along legal vs. non- legal lines:, and 

parenthetically, no issues on the Board which seetrt to divide the ' • 

. - * ' 

representatives^ of the poor from^others. It is likely^ that the issues are 
• • ' ■• ' . , ^ " 

there; /it is unlikely that the Legal Services Board as currently structured" 

will encourage these issues to surface. * J " ' ^ ^ ' '\ 



\ ' • /•: •.- 
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, V In the, Community Action Agency, the firing of a ^previous executive ' 

dire<?tor became the grounds for cf coalescence of representatives of the 
poor and their allies against the representatives of the public agencies. 
This coalition was further strengthened by its capacity to name a new 
blacku^gency director. There is little question that jifembers of the CAA 
B^ard understand their functioning in terms 'of j^hi-ch side of the coalition 
o^they^s.it on. There is a small hint that the , public, agency faction may be ^ 
breaking down now that the . dominance of the representatives -of the poor is 
clear. Interviewees report that some, of -.the younger representatives o,f * 
the public sector have taken to voting with representatives of the poor 

. ,^ on a number of, issues. The'rise of the faction representing the poor 

». becomes even more interesting when if is realized that* this faction embrace^ 
sub-groups with distinct special interests; the Me3l^anrAmericani the Negro ^ 
the Indian, and the Caucasi<an poor\ Given the diminishing resources of the • 
OEO, and the history of black-brown splits in other more urban areas, ^ne ^ 

mlghfev^ot be top sanguine about the possibilities of this CAA hoTding o o- " 

^ .'^ . ' ^ ' ' ^ • 

together its coalition of poor people and those of color, What.^tiay save' - 

the coalition, is that in this relatively rural coumfty, no one minority 

faction by itself, has the capacity to dominate the'program. The^'ContrQl 

by 'representatives of the poor rests in^the villiilgness o£,-thes^ faction^ 

. to unite across minority , group lines. . ' .* . , ' ' .1 * ° 

/ ' , * .In the Community Action Agency ^doniinanoe of those who are poor /, 

♦ ^ ,f^d/or d£ •color is not predictable from an initial look at the structure o'f. 

. "* ' • * * ; - - ^ " ^ ' ' " ^ ' ■ 

Xthe board of directors. In ^the* Model Cities^ Agency,* there appears to have 



f 



, .Jni . ■ . ' . \';. 



beein ^ deliberate attempt to structure* the dominance of black neighborhood 
residents with regard to decision n^alcing. But there Is some evidence 
that the dominance* of black mSnbershlp on the board, d6upled with very 
strong repf^seittrftion on the -staff ,^ has permitted the •4yr facing 'of other 
factions, on th^ board. As in the Health Services Center, this ob.server . ^ . 

saw, some evidence of black lay leadership engaging in op.en conflict with • . , 

s'ome black staff members. Another \nte.rviewee reported that on^^\umber 

■• ■ ■ ' - ■ . 'C-' ,\ • ... 

of issues, the,,dominant split Is not .along black/white liiies, >ut a^pg ' - ^<,j 
class lines. Thls^ interviewee reported that on ^certAin issues, -^here . \f 
appears an informal alliance between more middle cl^'ss ^l^ok bo^rd 



1' 
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membfe'rs' Mdj "white liberal** members. • . ; . / % / 

Perhaps the most iiijteresting observation in \the; Model City^gency ^ \ *• 

was that under conditions where blacks hold a variety of organizational .j^'' ^. • 

roles (lay : leaders .and lay followers — top staff and bottom sxaff); and 

.in a grpuR^ which has a ^a-sk orientation, color becomes r^iatively . > 

insignificant a:s actors, pursue^the imperatives of theiryvaifious •'roles in 

moving* toward orgaiii:tatibn and personal goals. 

Two^otlfer instances .iVi thfe Mpd^ J Cities ^expe#iencjS>:!appear worth 

* ^ * j,'^ ' ' * ^ 1 ' ' ' * ' '* 

reporting on./' One' is a factional;. split wliidh has /not- occurred . ^ytie ^ ; , \ f , 

3-5 neighborhood representative^ are ^uail^ a$p/>rtioned ,aw)ng^ 

kis^As 6t r^sldei^ce. . X^ese neighborhood, repre^ehtati^V^s^S'hayp . 

local' councils. as a cpnsti 



. *J:he]^e is 'no^renbrti that 



. u^.,, each .other fh. the aJllOc^tiott of 



Icuency Va^e> AndAe't despite these dif f^reuci^s , , 
p^pre|eA tati v6#: ,p an #rea^ teno .to di^jr-ia.e agadjq.s t . ^ 

agency r|so^urces. .^nojtHei^ spitt wftich.^ ^ ^ _ • 



■ has- occurred apparently, did not assume major proportions ^In the 

' ■ various planning committees whicK met to' develop program, 

4 ' ^ 



IS.^/ ^ there were reports of anti-professional attitudes* voiced by ' • 
/ . ' ••fcoramun^ty representatives; Here too, the potentials of the split 

■ . / ' •" ■ . ' 

: v^l^^^'^y. ha.v;^ been muJ^d because neighborhood' representatives w^re so 

r ' 

• clearly in Control of kll nine planning committees, except* for . ' 
. the one deaHhg, with physical -improvements . 

-As of'thei time bf >Miis ^rei't^ng,, it/wagf.the Mental if^alth Agency,' 
a"- _■.''/.'• • ■ '■' ' > 

.*V' tharf anjs^of th$ other three"c:oalition" agencies which was " 

' / / ^ V • * - 

♦ ^^"^ factional splits, each supporting and deepening 

> the other; iTh^ cpnmiunity tepresentatives at? ovfe'rwhelmingly * 
, : o\ ^M^'^ and the agency representatives are overwhelmingly white: 
' , the professionals are Qveryhelmingly white and'^th^e lay people are - 

>^ ' ^ . * * ' * ' • ' . • 

^ . largely b.^^ck. .Th% deepness of these divisions ai:id^ their_strength 

seem mirrored in two apparent lyrpojitradictory. observations by ^- 

' : - ^ - ^ 
• int^ervi,ewees\ U * , ' ' * ' 

/Qyie'black observer noted that the professionals^ in the Mental 

V , With Agency^ can always bring community people to "he^" ;with. 

. , their gteater knowledge. ^ Conversely, a white observer^ felt that - t 

^^.i \f • H^? i,^p6rf&lble for/non^lacks to stand |ip at^ board meetings and 
'* ^ ' • / , . ' ' 

^^^ifgue an is^oie once t/hia black represent^'tiv^es had cast, the is^e 



' ^ derras, of race, Jhis was corroborated by -another intreiviewee • ^ 

, ^ho^bted^jfih^t there is little public division on is8u«^he"said* * 
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that agency people ^tend *'to clam up" when ^e going gets rough. It 
was the Mental Health Board* which seemed t^hfest reflect the obser- 
vation tljat ojily blacks are able "to take on-' other blacks in public 
g»r» in arguments pver issues with racial implications. 

; Despite^ the apparent depth of division along racial lines in 
the Mental liealth operation, thirs ob^erver^ was -equally impressed' 
With the o|3^imism that both black and white* informants held for' 
the prpject* Blacjcs felt-that they had been dealt with, sqyarely ' 



and- that they\were' going to be allowed a genuine voice in the 
Mental Health^operation. , Orte key white professioi^al went so far^ 
as to ba^e his optimism on a different prognosis for black-white 
relationship .in the West. He said feelings were less bitter; there 
was more trust and more possibility in the West for bridging the 
difficulties which separate bliack and white* ' ... 

^ It iflay'be that muph of the materig^l for this section ori factions 
pro^^des ^^ shal cy basis for generalization to* the i?est of the coiintry 
,*^e working coalition between black and brown and white poor in the 
Community Action Agency may" be idiosyncratic. ^Racially .integrated 
.public housing, and^a Te^iants' Council with strong "participation 
by bieck atid white, ^may be quite unique. A Model Cities Ageficy 



where middle claqs blacks and "liberal" whites .frequently vote 
together may be an atavism. lA ".militanf.black-area grossly 
deprived* and not tbo long .ago bhe scene of. rioting! may be 
^ the least^ likely context for an ex-chairman of the Project 
»Area Conmittee to co-author an article with the white head 
of a 'Redevelopment Agency on "collaborative planning " All- 
of this may be evidence which is spurious, or in" fact; may 

mask serious black-white conflicts which were invisible to 

/J 

this observer • There are undoubtedly other "truths'^^in bhe 
situations which ar'e unknown to us. But we believe .that the 
abc^e material is also true. Blacks anj^^ whites can work 
together. This working together, is supported when blacks 
occupy some* positions of authority 'in the decisiorr. system, and 
when blacks as a group have significant influence over dfecision 
making. These may not be sufficient conditions to-enable 
black-white cooperation; based upon this study they appear \ 
necessary if .cooperative relationships are to have a chance. 



C. Caucusslng and Bloc Voting ' I 

Some of the foregoing evidence^of factions is arrived at by. - ^ « , - 

• infetence and ojc course much by post facto explanation of events, ^ * ' 

• Perhaps some of the most reliable evidence of factions, occurs iti ^ 
/ voting behavior and physical, attempts of factions 'to caucus. Not 

surprisingly, it was the Legal Services Agency whicli reported that 
its representatives of the poor did" not see themselves as a bloc, 
and that they bad never cauQus^ed. O^nversely, it was reported that 
tliere was a time in the Communi-ty Action Agency when 1?lack and brown 
members of the bo.ard would caucus prior to meetings to prevent splitting ^ 
the vote of black and brown delegates.- Similarly, there appears to. have j 
'been periodic meetings of community representatives to the Model City ^ j / 

Agency Board in order to educate themselves and attempt to develop 
V' their common positions. It was stressed that these meetings were not 

• to ''plot control, in t'hat we knew we had it." ' ' . ^ 

The nation of a caucus has a different kind of fit to t^e ^Tenants' , , 

Council and. to the ^Project Area Cotnmittee. In a reel sense, the Council 
and thfe Committee represent on-going caucus-ses of tenants and^ black 
residents in their .reapec'fcive areas. . This is not to say that there is 
an absence of d^fference betv/een members of the Tenants^ Coilhcil or * , 

the Project Area Committee. | It is rather^ that -yje have no. evidence of 
bloc voting i^i-either groiiP;and ijo evidence of factions meeting * 
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. . separately in order to plan control of the;Targer meeting. In the 
sarfe walT, we would"" suggest that the neighborhood^ealth service opefa- 
tion represents a' case where the Public Health. SeJvice'gave legitimacy, 
to a black neighborhood caucusVin'terested in influencing the distribution 
of health resources in their area. With the PublicHHealth Se.rvice grant, 
the caucus was transformed into an opBrating agency whp^ policy was made 
by former members of the, black neighborhood health caqpus . In the nature 
of organi2ati6nal development, it woulcf not be unlikely fot the Health 

• Services Agency to be split into" new factions which reflect factors other 
than ra6e or areas of residence - ■ • - 

• . From the point of yiew of caucussing and blocvoting, it'is'the 

Mental H^jilfh Agency which presents'the most sophisticated, operation ' 

^> * ■ « • . 

The reader may recall' that th^ Board of the Mental Health Agency has" 

■ ^ . <■ ■ ■ ■ ^ >• ^ 

parity m representatioi> between the Mental Healtli Agencies and* the- 

. community representatives. In addition, .all- of these community repre- 

• . ■ - X ■ • . 

sentatives ;serve 'on and are. elected by 3 Citizens' Advisory Board. It ' 

is thfe Citizens' Acfvisory Board,, composed of community representatives 

and some representatives of community serving agencies, that in'effect 

" represents a permanent on-gblng caucus, of ' the community rep^isentaiives 

Who serve on the Board of the MentaL" Health. Ag^nfcy. There Is no need^. ' ^ 

for these Representatives' to meet/urtTvely ; the legitimate funcW' of 

the Citizens' Advisory Board j/^tp meet periodically tO' develop posVio^ 

fror community representatives to take on the larger boarS. Jt-w^uld be 
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most interesting to observe whether the agency representatives on^th^e 
board- develop their own caucus. as a reaction to the Citizens * Advisory 



Board . . * ; ' ^ 



The notion of caucussing is common knowledge to any. observer of 

H ' ' ' . 

the Tiationa''^ political scene. In marty circumstances, a cauc^us serves ^ 

important democratic purpose. It injures that the representative 

in fa<it represents those who selected him to stand for a particular^ 

position. I'J. seems no accident that caucussing was most common in the 

''coalition'* agencies (all except Legal Services) where representatives 

of the aggrieved groups wpuld need to learn to function with a" common , 

purpose^ in th6 face of sometimes, hostile elements. If in fact the ♦ 

whoie push towards citizen representation is meant ta serve othA than 

symbolic purposes, we must look -with favor u^on devices such as caucussing 

and reporting to a constituency. It is ^hese -devices which^help to insure 

that the citizen representative' represents and i§ accounJ:able to -some one * 

other than himself in^cpmrnuuity decision making, . • ' a*^ . 

D. Ady^i^'^^.or Consent-^The glusive 'Difference . , . ^ , V 

* - - ■ ^ * 4 

* The 'Board of fche Mental Health Center, the* Cbmmunj.ty Action Ag^ncy^ 

^ V • 

(the neighborhood l^ealt;n Center and ^the i.egal Services Agency are. all 
Boards of final authority. Thev^ Boards are the locus' of decisionmaking 
as opposed to decision advisiiTg. vl^ expendirtg the resources under their 
cor>trol, these Boards need not go tb anyone else for c^sent, ^ach of 
the'se four Boatds havipg final authority' has community repr^sentatl 



brnicy In fgct,. only one of these Boara'k'\:Leg4l Services) is not de 
facto controlled^ by its coiranunity ,%presJiUtives , and one of them 
(Health Services^ is entirely controlled >y community representatives 
Thus, any community representative who serves„on ori.e of these'fpur 
Boards -knows that it^is his- consent,' i;ai:her than his ad^^ice thaV is 
being sought: Tii these , instances , the difference between advice and. 
, consent is not elusive. But even ia these four Boards, there is 
interesting evidence of additional channels for seeking advice from 
others. ^ . • . 

' ' ' - '.^ -^^ ' ^ 

The Health Center 'peeks' advice frpm a tpedical group composed o f . • 

those health .practitioners who operate put of the Center • The role 

or;this meffical^ grotJp4;^;,glea'r; th^y^^arli^iivlsd only. ^ As individuals 

thgy-^^re. tenants of- /the Health Center, subject to policies made by the 

all b.lack,.all neighborhood Health Servicers ^Boarii. 



;8. . In reviewing. thts'matgrial, Robert A^evine argues that the ' 
strong citizen control in. the Health Services jTrogr am, appears strong 
l^ecause the pdrtcy boatd's sdope for adtiori is^ snjaller fcWn in other . 
agencies.' In effect the decisidn.^areas reserved -to p^pfessionals^ 
must .be highland the. policy topics lef£ to citizerTxonfcifol ' are , 
cpr^^spondirtgly.'smaU rLevitie7s' observations ^y explain policy' . 
making in* .the Hejilth Services:'*Program ^t a more mature i stage of . ^ 

f^o^^-raiti6n. During; the period .of this. afield study the rfealth Center 

*yas not yet offering^medfcal service^, rand'had a very small number 
of medical^ pe'rVonnel; in' its. :^mploy. f f may be that the Health Ser-^ '', 
vices,' Board was highly^ dependent upon dther-. sources to s^ell out its 
options ,fpr d^pi^ion; mking. And as itf^ the other six projects, the 
•Health :$ervic,es Bbard*^^ dependent upon Federal ' funds so tl|at it , 
would have soijetKing to make decisions about. But ther.e is- Ho question 
that withi^ the 'constraint? that.it operated; the 11 citizen repre-^ 
seritati;\^es^ on the Heiatth Seryicje's Board ?iad tWe greatest amount of- 

J^v^t^cfti^J^S>ss€i:ssed. byiany oif 'the nelghbo^hocid grot^ in .this .stvdy. 



The Legal Services Agency at the time of .this writing ^s attempt- 

ing 'to form ap advisory body compo-sed of ex-users of the agency's *- 

• * * 

services. In conception, it is clear that this would' bfe an:advisory 

group, although as we have seen in other cases, the actual experience 
might be somewhat 'different .\ .Parenthetically, one might guess that 
this interest (at .le^it by the agency directot) in forming a consumer' 

.y^ody is a refle'ction of the minimal ii^pact that representatives of the 
poor currently have on the Legal Services Board. , - 

It is of course clear that the Citi^.ens' Advisory Board is meant 
to" be i^xily adv^isory to the Mental Health Ag'ency Board. But we have 

V argued that in practice it is much more than "that; We see it. as an 

on-gping cauctrsT'^which will strongly influence the positions taken by 

the community representatives selected to serve on the larger, board, 

. If the Citizens' Advisory Board is able to^ exert increasing control 
' ' * ' ' - . 

over tfie positions taken by community representatives, and if these 

representatives in turn are the dominant element on the larger Mental 

. ^ . ' , / 

• Health Board, then. on a de facto basis, ppwer over the Mental Health 

PVd'gram cimes -4:o f e^-^^witl^^ Citizens' Advisory 'Board.' In effect, 

it is the consent^^C the CitizenV^^AdvTsoly-fi^ will be re- 

* quired Nfor major new deci^ons. . 

. ; ' • ^ . 

* The Community Actiort Agency takes a much different approach to o 

' • * ■ r 

,i!he seeking of advice from others. It*, se'eks consent. The CAA has 

furthei^ subdivi4ed its authority so that it agrees not to operate ''a 

••-100- ■ ^. . 
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program in any area where a local council does- not approve of that 
•program. In effect, the CM gives a veto over prograin-,to local area , 
cbuncils. Thus, with regard 'to the issues of advice and consent, it 
rs.only the^CAA'whicl^ turns to other -groups 'and surrenders its \ ' 
sovereignty over programs to. councils vjhich presumajily better "Represent 
'intended program recipients thg^n does, the CM.. ; ' 

• If the foregoing four agencies have the authoritVto make decisions 
it i-s equally cl'ear th^t tw6 pther agencies, the TenantsVcauncil and 
^the Project Area Commi^tfeee have no such authority. They are advisory 
bodies only; the Tenants' Council to the Public Housing Authority and 
Che Project. Area Committee to the Redevelopment Agency. Wh#le the- ' 
presumed ^limits inh^ftent in advice-gLving, are qlear, the consequences 
<\f being in an advrsoify role ajre not* always understood' or accepted. 
Qn the one hand^ the- agency whi^h enters into an advis(5ry relationship 
is sometimes deliberately' fuzzy ^bout how mudi:^f its au^tfiority it is 
giving a.way. Thus, as previpusly noted, the director of th^ Redevelap-r 



Agency can sign^hi^ name to an article which encourages the ProjetT 
/Area Conpiftee *to believe that "serious^ carefully evaluated" opposition 
on the part of the Project Area Cqmmittee would be enough to block a 
program. And another top official of the Redevelopment Agency notes 
that "no contract goes through* without their /Pt^ject -Area Committee'^/ 



ai^proval." \t the same time, he adds this^ is not an\"absolut?e veto" 
~. ' • ' ^ ^ ^ -101- 
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iti that there is nothing to legally prevent the Redevelopment Agency 
from acting .without th? approval of the Project Area Committee. We 
would sugge^ that it is precisely around these "kinds of ambiguous, 
procedures that the difference between advice and consent becomes 
elusive. - 

If agencies contribute to the fuzzihess of the boundaries betweei^ 
*advice and consent, the advisory groups often deliberately further the 
fuzziness. When dealing with their pore militant constitutents ad- 
visory groups sometimes feel the need to act as * if th^ have the 
power of consent. And in many other cases, the difference "between 
advice and consent becomes confused by precedent. An advisory graup 
begtns' to look ^as it is much more than* that when its ad?ices:J^ 
almost followed.' Authority i§ not God^ given; it l?^rian made. If 
-'body with presumed authority repeated^ defers to another group in 
making decisions, it ^is entbarked on a process of transferring its 
authority to that othef^^oup. If the Housing Authority never makes 

an Eviction decision without the concurrence of a majority of tenantsQ 

^ » ' ~. "'^ . • ' ^ ' ^ 

on the grievance committee, it. is surely beginning to share its 

- ^ • . . -^jfxt^ 

* authority with (as opposed to seeking advice from) *a tenants' group., 
^fter a time it is the consent \>bf the tenants' groups to pi;oceed with 
an eviction, rather tha^thei^c^ce,- which is being souglit. 

Given the above^y|^^V^^^''^^vic^ .and "consent," it^is c^ear 
that the Project Area Coram t^^^JeJJL^ much further advanced tlian the 

102- \" ' 
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Tenants' Council in its quest for authority. . A^art from' previously* 
not^d statements of ^redevelopment of ficials , members ""of the Project 
Area Connhittee indicated that they coul-d not tecall when their 
recotranendations were overridden by.the Redefveloprnfent Agency. Surely 
^ 'this, recounting of^past history indicate^ an expectation of what the 
future will' be like with regard to itmking decision^. Another com- 
sWity representative*' explained this seeming transfer of authority 
by suggesting that the "muscle" of^the black community has given the 
Project Area Committee a de factb veto over redevelopment programs? 



Nevertheless, when pressed, all community representatives initerviewed 

/ ■ . : ; . - 

agreed that the Redevelopment Agency has the legal authority to over- 
•^ride the advice of. the Project Area. Committee*, It is precisely this 

confusion of Expectation and legality that makes the advice-giving 

^" . * ' . , 

relationship so volatile. '^^ - 

The Public ftousing^Tenants' Council did not have the same 

expectations with regard to how much muscle it had. These differences 

may be captuxed in the cbrametit of One Tenants,^ Council 1-earfer who said 

the^council woiild be "disappointed" if th*y wfere not consulted on a 

TTiajor decisi(^n. Surely "disappointment" over not be Jng consulted i^ 

very different from- the Project Area Committee's stated feeling that 

"everything" which happens in the site office of, the Redevelopitfent 

H'^H^y is the business "of the Pro j^t Area C"6mmit1tee, 
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. While the advisiDry relationship of the- Tenants' Council may t>e 
-weak-as-^copipareji^ to' the Project Area Comnjittee, there is nevertheless 



• a history of important achievement which has helped to sustain the 

Council/ There is, a strong feeling amongst Couticil members that their 

recommendations are "listened to." They continue to be influential 
• - _ », 

in eviction procedures, and theyvh'ave a major recent achievement in 

moving their basis of rentals from variable .to flat rents. In addi- 

* " * <^ 

' tion/ rcpregen|:ati>/es qf^^the Council'have had the experience of 

. '''^ , , *r"^' < /' ^ '-^ 

pleading the Council '-s case' before the fcounty Ho^jsjlng Commissioners* 

\ \ ' ' , ' ^ ' 

Thus the Council is beginning to function as an advisory group to 

^ \, I • > - 

2 major .elements affecting the housing'projects ; the commissioners 
* . ' . . • t 

who m^Lke policy affecting the 'project, and tlje management personnel 

- ' ' i . ^ 

who implement -those pblici'es. ^ • 

•The Model Cities Agency^.is^ the hybrid. In many respects it 
resembles the'Tefiants* Council and the Project Area Committee In that 
it has limited authority to act, Legally, ail^of^^e Model Cities 
Agency's requests for funas and its„program decisions are subject to 
ir'the ^t>^roval of the City Council. But,, ye£,. like other "coalitiqns,!' 



tl^e Model Cities Agency h^^ representatfion from other public agencies 
and a large staff ^^ich is responsible, to* it. Unlike the Tenants' 




Council and the Project Area Committfee, the Model Cities.AgeS^ deals 

with a body . (City 'Council) which is only minimaily knowledgeable 

* ' ' v 

about the programs' 'over which it has ^inal ^authority. This is a sharp^ 

-.104- • V. ' . ' L. 
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reversal from the redevelopment and pub Lie housing 8itua|,i;^^rwhere 
/ the administering agencies have the staff resources and a detailed 
knowledge about the programs which cotmnunity representatives are ' 
trying to influence • Thu^ it sho^d come as no surprise that the 
City CoUnc^ii haV never initiated a program proposal, and that the 
City Council appj^pved without alteration, all program" proposals sub- 
mitted to it for approval by the Model City Agency, With this kind 
of precedent, one might suggest that the City Council has started a 
process of shifting some of its authority to the Model Cit^ Agenty, 
. ' While the iS^el City Agency may benefit by pertain shifts of - 

authority from the City Council, it also possesses certain real 

T\ . ' m ^ ' ' ^ ' * 

authority which was given to it as part of the decision system as 

initially conceived, • The Model City Agency is f ormaUy. a part of the 

^S(^^"<^|ss by ,which program decisions are, made, and it a consent is 

necessary before the City Council cam request fundi .for a pk)gram. 

This i^^precisely ^ere the^^odel Cities system for 'decision making 

(in th^ city under observation) is generically different, from the 

advisory relationship which prevails between the Project Area Com- 

mittee and ^e^|L^evelopment Agency. There is no formal procedure 

by which the Redevelopment^ Agency agreed to deferj|feb,.|ceftain advice^ 



from the Project Area Coninittee. ^ Not sa with the Model City Agency; 



the City Council must seek its advice, and by^local a^X^^ement th^ ' 
City Xlouncil binas. -itself not to ac£ without the consent of the 
Model* Otty Agency, ' ^ « * . • . . . 
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........... . 

However, the reftde/ must not. b'e. led. to think thar th4.Mod^ Cityc , 
genc^'posjsesses the/Same authority *to act/ as- does; the Mental Health 

Agency oj^.^th'e ConfeunijEy- Ac^tion; Ag^^ It dofes not^; /TherMqdel City 

en<^y cknno.t^ act without the consent. of. the City. Council^ This 

V ; ' ' ' ' ' ^ ' ^ ^" ■ " " ' ^^^^ ' 

rer^^^tionship Jias been called the "dual ^reen light system^" because 
* both parties (the Model rC^ty Agency- and' the City Council) have to say,^. 
" ''yes" in ^order for action to take place ••^ Each party peeds the other 

partv^s^ coffsetit to tfct with regard td the Model Cities Program^ This 
' gives the Model' City Agency fax more* authority than the-Tenants' 
Council and the Project A]s;0^M<i^&titJ;j|e> but far lj.&s--trtiit:hority' than . 
any of the other 4 agenc/es under observation* /The „jriet result for a 
the Model Cities Agency that it can effectively stop action in 
the Model Cities Program, Nbpt it is only advisory to, the City Council 
with regard to the start ing \if program. 

It is conceivable that thi$ "dual gref^^n^^light system" may be 
patticular^^ useful accommodation hetween thi desires of community 
representatives for^-add^tional influence ^d ouf- national need t^ 
keep governmlnt^and its resources closefy connected to the ^prabl^inal^^^ 



^9^. Hans Spiegel his*^daptured additional subtleties to this system 
by calling It a "triple veto/* In addition to' the possibility of 
negative and positive sanctions by the neighborhood board and the 
city government, there is*a final veto jesting in the- hands of the 
Federal Government'which must decide whether to provide funds for 
the progifam. . - ^ , * / ;^ <- ^ 
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of, the- poor and'minority communities. / It is a system whicli Ws ' 
close>watchi>ng.;One of its most important negatives^ would a^jpear- 
that it makes it'much easier not to ajt than to act, and that would^ '". 
appear to.be. a road to disaster in oiir current ui^ban crisis'. 

Anothei: negative, is the all to'o apparent one of the Model Cities 
Agency producing bland innocuous programs .' calculat^^d to win -City Council 
approval, and to create the illusion of.actfon^for the Model City Agincy.' 
Th^t way appears to lie another road to disaster. At this point it is 
•f^^^o 'sarly to, tell. Orie might only suggest, that 'in its potential" ' * 
tll-e""dual -green light^ system of making dylsions in tb-is- Model CFties 
Program, seems to overcome tlie ambiguity if advice giving, wljile 
giving to community representatives genuine .authotity- to blofck action 
.which appears disadvantageous. _ It also- retains "^enough /'muscle" for ^- 
local government, so as to keep "it an active parther in^program develop- 
ment.^ It 'would v^eem important to develop a careful* evaluation of the- • ■ 
coasts and potentials Af the "dual green light" system of 'dec~entiy^li^ ' 
decision making. • - / • 

^4 I. * 

-i:«-if technical ^ssistahce for Decision Making ' ♦ 

■ The Model Cities guidebootci notes that . the "nelghborhood'citizert- - 
participation structure... must' have the teclinical capacity for making " 
knowledgeable decisions. "This will mean that -some form of feofTssional 
technical assistance/ in a manner agreed to" by" neighborhood Jfesidents, 




.will be provided." 'tiv other W^el C-ities materials the above ideas 

' ' * " . * \ . • • ^ 

are captured under the' heading of "independent tecHnical assistance." 

-' . ^ * ' 

Presumably the technical assistance given ^to conimunity .representatives 
is to'be independent of city government plapnii^. staff and is' to bfe. • ^ 
chosen-by the ^'community" ,and not ]?y city government.. The implicit * ^ 
model, is on6 of an adversary proceeding. That is, if the final , ^ a / . 

decisions for Model Cltles^ Programs are beia|^de by local govern- o ' : J / . >" 
ihent, then neighborhood ^dvisors tnusj: have staff resource s independent^, ^ I 
of xiity government, v 

We have previously SAigge'sted that the Model Cities^ guidelines ^' 

' i » "^"^ 

offer the most sophisticated Federal material with regard to the idea 
^ti^at comn\uij.ity' representatfives need- staff .resources df their own ^. 
choosing, athey Federal 'agenciejS appear to have given little thought 
to the prjovision of special ^lechnicat assistance to neighbo4?{iood groups 
or to the^potential adversary nature*of the relationship between pub^Hc 
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agencies and citizens affected by the actions o1S>$iirh ft^ndi'^S. . * ^ ^ 



The furnishing of technical assistance in the seven agencies 
' under observation, reflects the. pr lenitive stage of policy develop- - - \: 
ment in this area. First let us be clear that all seven agencies^ * ' 

charged with making final decisions in these programs, have their * ' ' 

own technical sta-ff whi^h they can hire and fire. lTeighbpT<ic3tod /(^.^ ' / 
Health Services has a medical director .and an administrative director, 
Ijpth r^ponsible to the Board of Health Service^ Agency.^^ The Legal- 
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Services Agency, the Housing Authority; the Redevelopment Agency, 
the Mental Health -Agency, and the Community Action Agency all have 
executive directors who^ serv^ at the pleasure of their respective 

, boards. In the Model Cities Agency^ things become somewhat more- , 
complex. The City Council has a technical staff headed by a city 
manager. Tl^ Model Neighborhood Board, which shares certain con- ' 
sent authorities with the City 'Council, also* shares its executive 

' director with the city. :This executive director is a city employee, 

and is responsible to the city manager, who exercises important ^ 

weight along with the Model Nei|^orhobd Board in the' hiring of the 

director*:. Thus the director of, the Model Cit^ Agency setyes a dual" 

constituency; the City Cbuncil through his responsibility to the 

^ ' ^ " " < ^ ' . 

city manager and the Model Neighborhood Board dominated* by community 

^ • , « 

-^representatives. X ' 

: . , ^ — , • - ^. ^ "'V/-^ 

At one point in thaifhistbry of the Model City Agency^'-^tKere 'n- 
«*was a- suggestion that planning committee's. have access to technical * 
^ assistance wh^^j^ would be independent of the Mo4el Cities director's 

staff, qbviously this, request was,;^consistent with the prejti; 
' quoted Model Cities guideline. However, the-ti@^^^ood-domina£ei 



board turned this request .for indep6nJerit staffing of committees> ' 

. down. ThjeJdCKfeT'' Cities dire'ctor was firmly against^^tl^ provision 

---nyf^such special staff, being quoted' as. saying that neither he nor 

his staff needed a' "watc]ffSde.^' ;^' 
-9 , 
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Two. factors make this rejection of independent staff under- 
standable^ Fif§t, the neighborhood-dominated board also has the 
dominant voice (3^* votes to 2 for city gqvernment) in d^etermlning 
the hiring of the/director. Secondly, the director, an^ a majority,-. 
of his staff, 'like\the maj^ity of .the Model Neighborhood Board ,\ 
are /lack. It is (also cl^r to the observer, that the director 
and; his key staff, view ttiemsfelves as vorkiT!g for the- neighbor- 



^ho/( 



d despite their nomiijal status as city employees. In effect, 
ajvote by community representatives to authorize independeAt^tech- 
'nical assistance, could have been interpreted as a vote of "no 
confidence" in the'tdirectc^r^and his staff. ^ 

?oretical^/the most useful examples of independ^^tecftnlcal 

lints' j^uncil 



assistance 



ought ^^fSk 



found with bodies such as the Ten 



and the Project Aj4| Committee, both of which are advisory to large, 
complex ^wallstaife^ agencies. The actual experience's very dif- 
ferent. The Tenants' ^Council has no budgftt or staff resources of 
its own. The Housing Authority has indicated that funds for ^staffing 



the Tenants^ Council a^e not ' available, although the Authority makes 

I 

meeting space available^ ^ On some occasions the .Authority's staff 

' ^ t '"^ ' 

has .ft«lped the Tenant* Council* in its dealings with, other agencies. 

The county's anti-p(|i;erty program represei^jted an excellenji^^Jienttal 

source of funds f er^staf fing the couticll'T'^Bur^acc^ ^ 



3X 



the county Commur^y-^ctl^n Agency showed iittle interest and a formal 



> 
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request for staffing funds was never jnade. F.rotn time to time^the 
« tenants* Council hasJ>een helped by t)rofessi6nal personnel from , 
other areas of the county 'who attend Council meeting^. At the time 



of this writing' the Council seems to be interested in see king a 
foundation gjr^nt which 




secure staff a^isiance; 

«* 

ject Area Committee as compared to 
the Tenants' Counci! is markedly different in securing^ funds. But m 

ironically, the Committee's net position with regard^o staffing 

' • / ^ " 

may be the same as the Council's^ /The Project Area Committee recently 

signed a\contract with the Redevelopment Agency which makes $40,000 

available to the Committee. However, none of this money is to be 

used for technical assistance, in that staff hired ^by the Committee 

is intended to be of ai^si stance administratively but not technically. 

The result may be that the Committee wiLl be a more efficient^ 

organization in managing^ts" affairs, but it has not secured the 

staff r^e^urces whi^h would make it technically more -knowledgeable 

in giving "advice^ to the Redevelopment Agency. 

The Legal Services Agency does not presently have adVisory group^C 



and therefor/ the^otioh of independent assistance is n6t^*-applicable. 
However, ye ^have noted some initial attempts to form an advisory 
group of ex-users W'^Hjz^al services. ^At this point, staff resources 



for the attempt to 
Services Agency. 



V 

> rorm 



this group ^ve being pr^ided by the iLegal 
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The Community Action Agency being observed pi^esetjts a situation 
• ( ^ 

o£ some turmoil with regard to technical assistance. Nationally, 'iAS 
well as in this local Communtty Actibrv^Agency , there is a specific 
effort to further decentrali^fe the Community Acticfti Prjogram to ^ 



""coninunRy^DTpo^ co^r.dils . We have alrea^dy 

noted that local area council^ h^ve a vet6 over progratns 
their areas. G^ven this s|at^ one might expect an in-r; - 

crease iif^effofts to provide scarf assistance -c^^ocai area cocr.cils.' 
In fact, such staff- assistaijce had'b.Sen provided and is now heinig ^ , 
withdrawn* (or ta^i|4: it more Jcin^ly,| restructured) • Fontierjf , each 
loca^ area'cptancil selected its own **grass roots** wc\rker, who was' paid. 
for with Community Action funds made available,, through ian agency 



charged withy community .organization J 



for the county. These^^rass 



rbo'ts*^' wortcers became ^ta^f for the local council^, and undoubtedly 
on occasion prbv^ annoyi^ng to the Community Action' Agency, by help- 



-inff'tdjCai councilst "take position? counter to the Community Action 



.1 Agency atWff. At the, time Of this writing, "grass-roots" workers aije 
-bein^^cenfr^alized, so;^that they will no longer be respopsible to 
individual local .councils. In return, the local councils have been 
promised staff assistance on an "as neiededf" basis. Theoretically, 
this centralizing of ^rtaf f should make the staff assistance avail'*' 
able to- the councils less independent and ^more responsive to the 
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^'^^^^^^.^ of the* central Conmiuhity Action Agency . One might cynically 
V comment' that ' independent technical assistance (that is assistance 
• which is independent . of "an establishment no matter how benign it 

• » ^ .'^ « - , ' ^ ' ^^/^ ' w • ^ • : ' 

may be) is a far more attractive idfea in th6 ^abstract than invxe^lity. 

In* this situation, the Community Action Agency appears to have con- 

^- tributed to eroding the independence of the technical' assistance 

available to lotal ^rea councils. ' - ^ - • ' - . — ^ 

, -♦Pl^re matter- of technical assistance^ reflects^an interesting tutn ' 

about in the Neighborhood. Health-^'Services situation. The most%ignifi- 

cant -groups in the environment of the Health Services Board are all 

^ composed' of professipnal personnel. A reasonable assumption is that w 

th^ Health 'Servi ces Board needs technical assistance^ in dealing with " , 

these groups (hospitals, county health department, private practitioners), 

... It would •appear' somewhat ludicrous for the Health Services Board to con- 

♦ 

cern itself with stfrengthening :staff assl^stance to professional groups. 

In fact, several of the health technicians-, hired *by the Health Services 

Board, are/expected to serve as'fa^vocates of the Board's position in the 

professional community, as well as consultants to the Bo^rd in how to 

deal ^ith these outside professional agencies. . v. \- 

♦ • * At th^ present^ time,' in the .Mental Health- Agency, there is no , - ' 

4iscussio^'of*^ecial I^Sf ^sistance for the Community Advisory • ^ 
. , ■ , ^'l^.. ' ^ ' ' ■ . 

.^^v '^^^^i* /^^^ director ^of th^^Mental Health Agency is staff advisor 

.55e, t>i£o^the Agency's .Board and .also, to tire Cdninunity Advisory Board. We ' 



would guess, that if community dominance of the Mental Health Board 

not to remain an accomplished fact, it would lead to the jion- 
acceptance of the agency director as an appropriate staff assistant 
to the Coitifiunity Advisoi;y Board, The^ Community AHvisory Board mifijit 
seek its own staff assistance in ^that it might come to view itsdlf 
as being in an adversary relationship to the Mental Health Board. 

The observation that loss of community dominance oyer a decision- 
making body, might result in a withdrawal of community confidence 

from the .staff hired by that body, seems particularly important. We 

J ^ . 

are suggesting that on po^cy bodies wherg, neighborhood representa- 

tives are not afi effective majority, these representatives will seek 

additional connection to a body (sucli as a neighbbrhppd .council) 

wjiich is dominated by neighborhood representatives and ^ich has 

independent staff resources* We admit that the evidence for this 

assertion in this study-, is, slim. Iri four of the agencies, community 

representatives do have a working majority of the Agency Board ,^and 

therefore see themselves as having' control over ^taf f resources* In 

the^Legal Services Agency, there appears to be no working community of 

Interest among representatives of the poor, and no apparent interest 

in, ox* capacity ^ty these representatives. to 'organize a^caucus external 

to the^ Agency. In the case of the Tenants' Council, the^re is a clear 

articulatfon of their desire for staff independent of the Sousing 

' - » , 

Authority. I. In the Project Area Committee, resources for independent 



S^aff werl^on, hut the staff was apparently hired for its adminis- 
trative rather thanUts techni5u/l skill. .However, the recent 



absorption of the Project Aifea Committee into the structure. of . that 

iat- 

neighborhood's Model Cities Agency, "now gives the Committee access ' 
to an .array of technical skills which are independent of the Redev- 
opment Agency. 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER AGEN CIES " - * 

A. Influence on the Established Agency Community 

. In six of the seven programs wfe are looking at Cthe^ Legal. Ser- 
vices Program excepted) there exists a body dominated by a combination 
• of black/br6wn/poor representative's. On page after page of this study 
we have attempted to detail the influence these community representa- 
tives have had within their program's decisiori-making system. In ' 
this section- we turn our attention, to relationships between*" these • 
neighborhood dominated- groups and other agencies in their environ- ' 
ment.; In a sense we are looking for changes- in community equilibria, 
as. existing agencies learn to cope with (and %o manipulate)- a new 
collective 'force strongly reflecting a rfew set o^ intere'sts. ' < ■ 
y On the national scene, one might suggest that the Community 
Actio^ Program has . beeriiJIcoped with" to the point where it ,may be ' 
effectively neutralized. Xnd .yet there is an emerging literature • . 
which details the pknic originally felt in many .commimities at the- ■ 



advent- of the Community Action Program. , In the community under _ 
observation the County Qoard of Supervisors voted (unanimously) 
not to%xercise t^e options of the Green Amendment. This ramend- ^ 
ment, as part of the 1967 Economic Opportunity Act, allowed local - 
government to assert sponsorship (and authority) over the fCommunity 
Action Agency/. One interviewee stiggested/that by rejecting sponsor- 
ship of the CAA, the £bunty meant\^o disconnect itself from'' the 
"wrangling*^- in the program and' from its minimal program a^chievements.^ 
This interviewee also noted th'at the. agency -representatives^ who ate 

holding the 10 public agency seats on the CAA Board, were becoming 

• - 'J * * 

"younger and more liberal." This might be Interpreted as a down- 
. grading .of the CAA>by the public agencies. It would be somewhat 
akin to a "nationaUpolicy which' saw us sending junior lev^l black ' 
foreign 'service officers to s'taff American embassies in the new-black 
nations of Africa. .We have noted elsewhere that some, of these new 
public agency representatives will frequently vote with repfesenta- 

* V 

tives of the poor. One. of these agency .representatives^. made the 
point repeated very often in other communities, that nin-agendy ' 
people with'little' stake" in tlie current way of doing, things, make 
the -most poten^force for comniunity change.'.. This of course, is .the 
..pptentiai of .the^ Communis ty Action Program, and other programs with^ 
extensive citizen involvement. It is -important to note tJiatut^ie. 
point is still given credence .by^ome of those who are involv.ed with 
the Community Action Program. 




•Some have remarked that the Model Cities Program was an attempt 
to rectify the "abuses" oi citizen participation in the Community 
Action Program. In this study* s Model City community, there appears • 

^ have been City Council acquiescence* in establishing a^odel'City 
Agency dominated by ;'neighbbrhoo'd representatives and holding Signifi- 
cant authority. There are occasiojcial repotts. that some City Council- 
men would like to c^iange the situation, but apparently the "costs" 
for'^at^tempting to do so are considered too great. In addition, sOme 
Councilmen-and other community leaders (both black and. white) appear,' 
impressed with the Vo^sibi]^^ ^^'^^^ Board .emerging as 

the spokesman for ^e black donimmityT^ 
^' In addition to its expected relationship to the City Council, 

Jthe Model City Agency has had Ixtensive contacts with other community 
agdtii^ies in the develfoptnent and operation of program. There is ample 



evidence that Modiel , City staff and lay people^ feer'Yree. to publicly 
reprove- established d^enci^s for their "tnsensitivities" to the 
needa.'of black people. But this prBjssure by the Model Cities 'Agency^ 
on established public agencies is not always perceived by agencj^ . 
sta^ as dysfunctional. Operating people in an agency (and particu- 
larly those agencies whose central admiilistratidns lie- outside the 
community) cati find. Model Qit.les pressure very beneficiaiV^^^ <tl\ese . 
operating staffs seek , to" bargain within their oxm bureaucracies* for . 



increased allocations, tt is preci>sely thi,s\kind of situation*'\rtiich 
makes an attack by the Model Cittes Agency a' welcome event^ in the life 
of 'SOme agency , staff . It is ^Isp likely, that* as Model City leaders 
better understand the complexity of relationships within large public - 
bureaucracies, they will be even more effective in forming covfert or 
ovett alliances with certain public a^genpy figures. 

The Urban'Renewal Project Area Committee reflected the Model Cities 
experience in the way the Committee's "militancy" was used. by the site 
office officials of the Redevelopment Agency to" press meir central office 
for greater autonomy and. additional resources. . Presjoniably these additional 
resources were to enable the site office to deal more* effectively with it^ 'V 
militant neighborhqo'ci . Injadditiori, the central Redevelopment Agency 6ffic€t 
had learned that a''"miHtant" Project Area Cotnini-ttee was useful to the 
Redeveilqpment Agency as it sougkt^ tQ secure particular kinds of, action 
from other public agencies. In eff^dt^he. Redevelopment Agency can press 
particular kinds" oJ^irffi^ds with other public agencies by pleading that a 

C- 

'JU •' - 

Project. Area Committee (read volatile blacks) are "on' their backs" for ^ 

^a'ction. - . , 

In a mucii- lower keyed vein,^there are certain' sindlaritl^s to the . 

^ above situations in the relationship between the Housing AutTiorlty and \ 
the Tenants* Council. It was reported that the Housing Authprity, was 
initially "hostile" -to the formation of thS" Tenants* Council. While 
we did not. detect unrestrained enthusiasm for the Council on the'part ^ , 



/ 



of the Housing Authority personnel, it was equally clear tha^hey^ 
were learning to live, with the tlouncil and even to like it. The 
Council apparently contributed t3o a better run prol^ect and the 
success of the Council clearly earned "credit" for the Housing Author- 
ity with the regional office of the Department of Housing and Urban ; 
Developtnent. In fact, tliB^^Housing Authority^, npw atit>ear*P to ^e 
encouraging the Council to b§come..involved in pressuring pther public 
agencies for action. In this way, the Council may^ serve to "loosen 
up" some of the public agencies that the Housing Authority has been . 
dealing with. Here again, the opportunities foy alliance ^re enormous. 
Community representatives will l^arnthat' the Housing Authority hag a 
variety of goals, many of which "would be agreed to by project residents, 
-i^i^^ tyi^ Authority is pressing with other public ageneies , (I.e.,- 
schools, highway 4^e par tment,^ city manager'a office, etc Therfi is 
some > evidence , in many of ^^e ^pro&rams we ol^served, that coinmunity ' 
representative^are learning to make Che^e differential ass.essmenta, and 
- learning, how/ to use short-term alliarices^to achieve' limited objectives,^ 
\ t^hl4e the TenahtB^^^''%nTiOiX *has sought to influence agencies in 



addi)tiQn^to the Housing Authority, it is c^eAr that the commissioners 
of the Housing. Authority remain a keyytarget for Council, influence 
It is both reasonable and predictable that tenants of the Authority 
will soon serve among thp oppnissioners . Th§ seating of tenants as ^ 
commissioners is publicly suppo'^ed by DHUJ), although with few apparent 
results at the local level ♦ 
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In, this section on influencing the established agency cotnmuAity, / 

it seems safe to conjecture that the Health Services 'Center will be . 

nationally visible and pg.ssibly influential as^^vell. Unless the Health 

Services Center meets 'with catastrophe; it is .likely .that a health ^ 

agency totally responsive to black neighborhood leadership, will be 

'influential no matter what it does. Ijt has already been successful in 

securing commitments to work out of the- Health Center from a larfee 

number of medical personnel who formerly offered no services in thil^ 
f 

almost all-black neighborhood. The existence of the center has, fo^^ ,^ 
'the while, stilled the argument in this community over whether blacks 
are best served by b^jHrngitig medicine*, to their neighborhoods or by 
bringing the blaptc residents to the, existing complex of city and county 
^medical servicfes.- Initially,^ the County Health Department fought the 
Health Scrvi^sij^ro ject as-a^move toward the ''ghettoization** of 
medicine. \Whatever% the philosophical differences ^and this observer 
believes they are large and important) , tTfe County, Health Department ■ 
*is now. cooperating with the Health Services Center and furthering their 

\ ^ ^ >• ■* 

mutual goals of securing better medical services. 

In the health services experience, ' the community of agencies is 
being impacted by thS growth of the center, and by the need of the 

: . . , . . * . 

existing health agencies to come to tefp^s Vith ^the center. ,The3e 



Health Agencies of course -Jiaye the option of attempting to strangle 
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^ the center, but this would indeed be-f risky strategy in this parttcu- 
l^r community. ■ In the mental health experience, the Mental ' Health ' 
' agencies in the "catchment" area are on the inside'.^ not the outside " 
looking in. as in the Health Services Project', xlere is some question 
as to whether thfe participating agencies knew they were entering a 
■ situation where the control of policy for the Mental Health c^onsortium 
would drift to community representatives. ' is .equally iertain that ' 
'thes^ agencies have not yef begun to feel the impact of their involve- 
ment in a consortium whose policies may be controlled by neighborhood - 
representati^Jes. One Federal observer astutely commented" that even" 
the initial decision not to^uild a major new agency, *.but rather 'to. vqirR^ 
through ehe exi^tingx^ommunity-bf Mental Health, agencies might have -bWii^ 
a .very different one had ft been subjept to community, rejjresentative ' 
influence. * - " ,} 

It is likpl^. that the model of agency participation inJ:h.e-Si^nt;a^ ' 
Health Pird'ject^olds important injEormation ylth'regard to the way in"" 
which communi^ty representatives influence Shange, .Of the>even p^^jects 
being/deicribed, it is only in the^ental Health Agency that' the" agencies 
whicl, are expe9ted to deliver th6 progtamores^ourceg have joined together 
to form a new.p.oIicy board with a like number of community representa-" 
tiveb. The tantalizing question for those interested in change is 
whether this nej«. community- dominated board will only be able to ' 



influence the use of new resources which porje into the Mental Healti^j^ r 
consortium, or whether this, board will bte able to influence all of 
the activities by these agencies which ittfpact the res\depts of the 
"catchment area." ^Tl\e evidence has not yet begun to come-ii^'. How- 
ever, one interviewee wise in the matter " of coiumunity iavolvjSment , 
^ . suggested that it was crucial not to rat^ expectations for change 
which the institutions in the consortiim^hav^no indention of deliver? 
, \ i ing* on, ' ' \ ' 

In this section on "influencing the^ established agency community" 
^ we have begun to come closer to the question of "whilt difference does ^ 
citizen involvement«nake?" One apparent differences is that it makes 
' community decisiofl making a far more interesting and complex affair. 
The parties-which were formerly the subject of negotiation (the black/ 

brown/ppor) are npw a party .to the negotiattpAs,. In a .number of f 

' - ^ ' ^1 • 

* - * ^ ' ' • ^. ^ ' ' ,^ 

instances, they are not just a party,. th,ey are the dominant party with 

regard to the allocation of particular resources. For example, if fhe* 
Health Services Center survives, it is unlikely thdt any t<iajor decisions 
which are^ locally made affecting the'delivery of health services -to the 
black residents of this area will be made without/the''p5rtlclpatfoh of . 
the Health Services Board, - ^ / V*" " 

One other .apparent difference of grejat itfiport is that new^kinds 
of communal alliances are being built, ^ny Goiranuaity representatives 
will no longer .be able to^ divide the community into "us" and "them." 
, . . . ' ^ • -122- ' ^ ^ 
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'their own Experience has taught them diffferently. Members of the , 

Tenants' CoTuncil' will* stand in alliance with the Housing Authority . 
*' , 
on certain Issues, Members of the Project Area Qptnmittee will ally - 

— ^ ^ 

themselves with the Redevelopnent Agency against other .community 
agencies oiTa variety of^issues. - Reprcfeentatives of the poor in 
^^tJid-Communfty Action Agency will remember that tftey were supported in 
a variety of instances by certain established agencies. The cynic 
(or the realist) may^xeply that all of the above is window dre$,sing; 
on the -crucial issues it will remain "them against us." We don't - - 



l\ave' the' answer to this speculation. We do know, based upon the - 
•^experience pf these seven projects,* that neighborhood participation 
la community decisions and neighborhood control over some aspect of 
that decision making does appear to temper the differences which on 
occa^on appear to' be tearing our society apart. 

B, Relationships Between Agenciesr Having Citizen Iflvolvetnent . 

• . , ! ' -if • - 

y In the* first part of this study, which look'ed -at citizen . 
p£^,rt;icipation from the Federal manmer's perspective ye have detailed 
some of the conflict evident between Model Cities and Community 
Action Agencies,' These^ conflicts .were less ap'parent'^ in this. ^second 
part of the stud;^. There was no Model Cities Program* serving the , 
^DThmunity Action Area, an^our Model Cities Agency was partially 
insulated from the Community ^Action Agency which was headquartered 
Iq^he County deat, some 30 miles distant; 



In addltl5XLJ:o^thV-pote^^ conflict with each other, 

Model Cities and Com^tj;i^y Action Agencies, as comprehensive planning 
mechanisms were also potentially in .conflict with all *other agencies 
having citizen involvement located in their area of operation* For 
example, the Community Action Agencies in the Health Services and . 
^Mental Health Project communities^ could both reasonably say that 
their citizen representatives are the bona f ide^^okesman for their 

communities as opposed to the self-appointed members of tl)e Health 

* '^-^■""""'''''^ 

Services Board, or to the representatives selected throu^b-tlie device 

of a conmunity forum for the Mentaf Health Board^/tfe sriall detail 

? * ~ •* 'J.' ^^^^ ' ' ~ 

some.xOf these' conflicts ,^,as well as other "^.a^ects of the relation- 

ship- between agencies having citizen involvement and, then discuss 
them further • ' " - / \y 

One model of relationship, which was not found elsewhere, pre- 
vailed between the Legal Services Agency and the Comrounfty Action 
Agency in its county. The CAA furnished to the Legal Services 
Agency ,^ames of organizations includihg poor people. The Legal 
Services Agency^hen solicited these organizations to nominate 
representatives to serve on the Legal (Services Bbard. * 

Community Action Agencies" did not always find tl)efr relation- 
ship so simple and benign. Members of\the Tenalits' Council expressed 
anfeer tltat the County Community ^Action Agency had not seen fit. to 
r provide staff assistance for the Council. The Health Services 
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Agency hadViSrl^inaUy. .received aid from its local CAA in condutftlng . 
a health survey, it also made use of some borrowed staff fi^m the 
CAA, but it strongly resisted othei CAA overtures, for f^ar that 
: the CAA wanted to "take over" the. Health S'erviiin^di The Pro- 
ject Area dammittee- covi'ld trace its lineage ^ack to the Community 
Action Agency in its area. The Committee was originally established 
by the CAA. to serve as a "watchdog" over redevelopment efforts. With 
the decline in fortunes of the local community action operation, the • 
Project Area Committee could safely i^ore its parent. And now the 
move away from the CAA has becoine complete with the integration of 

the,, Project Area Committee into the nei^borh9od'^s new Model City's^ 

> * 

structure. . , , ' 

Perhaps the blow which would have hurt the Community A^ion Agency 
advocates most, Voald have been .toV hear, the Community^Action Ageftcy 
described by member s^f the Mental Health^Citi zen^ Adv isory ^Board , 
as "members of the establishment." Other evidence o^^e low estate' 
to which one Community Action Agency has fallen is the fact^ that the*. 
CAA represented only 1 of 26 different organizations .ret)resent-ed on 
the Mental^ Health Community Advisory Bb^d. * v . 

We have previously suggested that relationships between the- 
Model Cities Agency, and the Cbmmunity Action ^^cy £n~its- bounty 
Were diminished because the two' agencies were headquartered in 
different^ cities:. But this did not prevent certain earlK struggles 
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betwe^an the two agencies. Soon after its establishment, the Model 
Cities Agency wrested tKe spiftisojs^hip of the'vConcentrated Emplpyment 
Program (CB^) from the CAA. TfiT^, despite^ the fact that, according 
to. DOL regulations, the CAA was^ the "presumptive sponsor** of CEP, 
Conversely, the community organizing efforts of the CAA. in the model 
neighborhood did not appear to have been a%gressively/concerned with^ 
stimulatijag neighborhood involvement in tlie Model Cities effort* 

We previously suggested, that, in the Model Citi*es community', 
there was movement toward developing the Model Cities Board as the 
spokesmat^for the black community. If this Model Cities Board had 
to contend with a variety of programs 'in the model neighborhood (e.g. 
Health Services, Mental Health, Redevelopment) over which it had no 
influence, its position as black community spokesman would become 
somex^at of a joke. It is thus not surprising that the;Mod^l Cities 
Board fought for sponsorship of the Concentrated Employment Program 
JftA that yictory in turn v^lidated^ its claim to black community 
leadership. * \ . ^ 

V " We earlier suggested that ^the Commiiftity. Action and Model Cities 

Agencies because of ,.t)ieir "charge to be xSmpr^hensive planning agenci 

» , _ *. 

would be forced into seeking relationships with and ^flucnce ov^', 
other programs affecting their respective domains. ^(In th^case of 
the CAA, its domain' is poor people within an area; in the ^i'a^e '^f •'th€ 
Model Cities Agency, 4:he domain -^Svall peoplft^ resident withi;?} a mpjf e 



; limited geographic' area. ) We" would argue that the "failure of the ^ ^ 
Conmunity Action Agencies to sust&in-s^fluence in , the Health Services 

Mental Health PrograA,' t}0Model Ci€Mrea, and the 
Redevelopment Area all imi|.^j:,il tf^e CAA's aspirations to community 
leadersh^^ih'TJfq^graWs^ affecting- poor' T)eopl#f ' 



•fc^ 



^-Thif CAA and M^gl Cieie s, Agencies, By virtue of their cliarge to 
"ac±' comprehensively" are imp§Ued„ to go ou^ and seek telatio'nshi> ' 
with, and Ijifluence .over , rpiograms within their domain. No sucll 



vCharge-'ConfrontSo the more lirtj^6d..jBfforts of the Health Services 
Agency or^ffhe Mental Health A^endy, Rather these ''single^ purpose' 



agencies may see advantage in hot linking themselves to the Community / 
Action pts^det Cities Agency. One apparent advantage is greater ( ' 

^'^r'" ' ' J- ' ^ V .1''.- ' "r^' / / 

^ autonoifiyl Another ia^e oppo^unity'to devise one's own system for / 
, , securing community representatives , as opposed to working through the . 
' s45furctig|e:jpf the Model Cities or Community Action Agencies; In turn- 

ing to a, community forum device in order to secure representatives, 
■ Ifie Mental Health Ageyipy is s^ying^ that the Communitjr Action Agency i . 
IS^^^^:,'^*^^^^^^ '^^'X adequately organized It he community. Unfort;iija^tely ^ 
^ '^ "' "^ for the Community Act io|i Agency ip thiS: aVea,^ its failt^es -to organize 
the^tieighborhood are all top^^lea^ in the existing plethora of organi- 
. ■ zations \JhlcK claim' to r^preiSent. the black -commvinity in the "catch- ^ 
'ti'^^-^^^^ti^^^ area.'^* v ^ 
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- These matters of relationships- between agenpies having community 

involvement, and the capacity of Community^Aet-ioiv-and Model Cities' . 

Agencies to extend tliteir influence, are not trivial. They are 

crucial to the development of an organized minofity commuriity. Where 

the model neighborhood is almost all bl^ck (or all brown) ''the Model 

cities Agency has the potential for becoming the embodimignt of, thq^ 

organized minority community. Clearly, there is some movement in 

this direction in the Model Cities Agency we are describing. 

Where the Community Action Agency's concern for poor people 

masks it§p^preoccupation with a minority group of a particular color, 

the CoJ m a ftiitv Action Agency also has the potential for organizing 

the miTOrity community into a functioning bodyf. In this particular 

« 

study, the Community Action Agency under observation does not derive 
areas of high minqrtty group concentration, and the/efore^ts -role 

in organizing the minority community is less pertinent. In the next 

• ♦ 

section of the. paper we will examine the evidence in these seven 
projects with regard to minority community development. 

ASPECTS OF^ MINORITY COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

' Three of the seven projects we are looking at serve communities 
which are largely or almdst totally black. These are the communities* 
' served_tt5Z_J±e_ Urban Renewal Project Area Committee, the Model Cities 
Agency^ and neighborhood Health Services. "The Mental Health Agency 



serves. a "catchment area", of 160,000 which is thought to be roughly ' 
one- third black. However, the dominance of black leadership in/th^'" 
Mental Health "Project is so apparent (and not unexpected), that it 
presents excellent material for this section on minority community 
development. -^^ ^ ^ ^ * * 

The Legal Services and -Community Action Agenctes both operate, 
in counties where the minority populations are relatiyely small. In 
the Legal Services county the combined black and Mexican-American popu- 
lation runs to 1-1/4 percent, or approximately 2, 500" people. In the 
Community Action county, the combined Mexican-American, American- 
Indian, and black population approximates 5. percent, 4 percent of this 
being Mexican-American, and the Indians and blacks^ splitting the balance. 
In absbliite numbers; the Mexican-American population numbers some 9,000 
with a little qver 1,000 each for blacks and American-Indians. As a 
tesult of these relatively minor figures^, we will be less able to comment 
on minority community Siev61opment in these tw;o_progr,ams . Nevertheless, 
certain observations should be reporfed. The* Community Action Agency ^ 
has become the. grounds for a rjelatively successfuX>coalition of its black 
brown and poor members, The preponderance of minority members in this 
county who are poor is recognized in that almost" one-half of fhe agency's 
30 board members are black or brown. In addition, the Di rect or of the 
Agency ts black and as an interesting footnote, the telephone caller 
to the Agency is greeted with "Buenos Dias - good ^morning." 
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^ throughodt this study we have treated the public housing project - 
as a relatively self-contained cotwnunit/vv While much of the surround- 
ingrarea ls white, tl^e Black population In' this pyblic 'housing pot)u- 
ration of some 1,^00 runs a little over 20 percent^ We have been 
^greatly impressed with the capacity of black and w^ite residents to 
work together in the Tenants? Council, powever, we have noted that - , 
black partjLcipation iti the Council is much higher than would be expected 
based upon the percentage .of blacks in the'public housing ^population. 
In this respect, the experience is somewhat like the Mental Health 
^^^catchmehir- area" -where blacks participate far beyond theiy percetitage 
of. the area's population. However, we will not offer further materials 
about the housing project in this sectic^* because there did not appear, 
to be^.a black organizational structure, backing upjtnd sef^ng- as a 
constituency for black participants^in the Tenants' Council. This 
organized* black constituency does exist in the "catchment area*" 



and it is this existence \ihich makes the MeiJ^al H^Wth program a 
useful point of departure ^la^i:scus^firl*n"|^ , minority ..community develop-.. 

ment. . ' ' - 

We ask^d an importaxft' black community leader (one who was head 



of a majgr action organization in the "catchment area") to account , 

for the extensive' participdtiqn by black^ leadership lathe Sfental . 

J . " ' ^ ' . * 

Health? project. He respond^^d thtft Mental Health services were an . 

> ^ * y , 

area of great concern to bla'ck people; that mental illness was' a . 



• problem very close to home in many black fai^ilies. This' response is 

a sensitive pne and of course true. Bfit theje may be other explana- . 

t ions for the extent of- black participation \^ich better clarify the 

development of the black community. 

• » 
Observers of the community fofums which selected representatives 

fp the Mental Health Citizens' Advisory Boaid commented that the 
participation was largely black and very sophisticated. Those who 
organized the forum virtually assured its. ^'blackness" and its sophis- 
^^tication, by soliciting attendance from a largely black set of organi- 
zations in the ''catchment area." An -organizational overlay of this 
area would yield a great number of 'black organizations, with a strong 
cadre of leadership v>^io .know how to play "the community decision- 



making g^mel" As one observer commented, this leadership repiresented 

^ '\ ' / . , 

an "achieved", rather than an "ascribed" elite in the "catchment area." 

♦This leadership protests strongly that "it is overburdened with meet- 

.^^gs and actiYities. Yet this same "busy*' leadership .attended the *• 

Mental Health. Community forum and vied for election to ..the Citizens' 

Advisory, *Board ^nd then to the Mental Health ^Policy Board. 

In this area of over 50,000 black residents, there is a core 

of leadership, which has entered into public decision making. (and 

conflict) in' many different situations and with many different public 

figures. It is this leadership- which knows how subject to inftir^c^\ 

certain decision systems are, and dt knows how sensitive to pressure 



are programs which us^ public- funds . To this leadership, the Mental. 
Health Program with potentially large resources, and a relatffvely 
open decision system, represents a worthwhile atea for- their ihvest- 
ment of energy/' These community ^leaders have learned the crucial 
lesson, that in much decision making "power is as pokier does,." To 
play'^the game;- to invest one's self, to care, is to insure influence 
over a s^et of deqisioris. , - 

In the Mental Health Program, the Mental Health. Agency did not 
go to one, or even a small number "of organizations, and" say "you 
Represent the communlt ^-rg^y^ your .representatives." ^ Such ^ move 
would have been too risky, because there was no one black organiza- 
tion that "represented" the bl^ck community ip this area. But there 
seems to be a group of^black leaders, who by their ^energy and 
visibility, are coming to represent the organized black community. 
Some of these leaders appear to be present on the}Mental Health Board, 
and their dominahde may help the Mental Health Sefrvicefi Agency to . 
b'ecome an instrument of a developin&> black cojnmunity. 



10, We continue to use the notion of--.J*organized black community" as 
a way of distinguishing between the individuals who are active in . 
community 'decision Mgahizations and those who mpre passively. reside 
in this community o£ 50,000 Negroes inside a "Catchment" area of. 

•some i6a,000. - In Reveille for Radicals ; Saul; Alinsky used the figure 
of 2 ^{efcent as^ representing the percentage of a community which was 

x^fganized and involved in his Chicago efforts. We would be very j 
surprised if the 2 percent figure was -approached in the "catchment" 
area's black communitv^ of , 50,000. .Whatever ^ the actual figure, it 
i^ our impression that this "organized bl^ck community*^ in the- "catch- 
ment" area is comparatively latge, aggressive, and often' very skill- 
ful. Iti short, it would be almost^impossible for inajor new resources 
affecting bla^k^people to enter tins community without the activity 
and sanctions of important elements' in the "organized black community. 
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In looking at the Mental Health Board, the question arises as 
to vhy the local Commtbity Action Agency.' s neighborhood organization 
failed to become^^e area's representative organization, and there- 
fore the supplier of community representatives to the Mental Health 
operation. The ^ni?wer.4aMiy-li^-in-the^'fact that the Goi^^ 
Agency's neighborhood organization developed too' early to be-^^flect- 
ive of the differences in the black community. It, becaifie a protagonist 
in local black affairs rather than an etnbracive community organiza:tion. 
In addition. It did not have the will )and/or the skill to become 
predominant in many areas of conc^ern to the black community. Thus, 
other leaders arose, often around other Federally- sponsored projects, 
and' these leaders were unprepared- to accept the Community Action - 
Agency as the determiner of neighborhood representation for the 
Mental Health Program. In fact, one black leader suggested that in 
the -person of the Community Action Agencjr, t^ Federal Government was 
supporting the disorganization of the bl^ack community. At the same 
time, he^ expressed ^reat interest in the emergence of a black organi- 
zation, with-^a base broad' enough to speak fof the entire black com- 
munity in the "catchment area." It appears to this observer, that 
Fed^tal ^policy,' by omission or commission, will help to determine . 
, whether such a central black organization emerges, kt thi^ p6Tnt,> 
the Mental Health Project, with its attempt -to build .its^ ow^ 
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constituency b^sed .^cm a large variety of organizational constituencies, 
does not appear to have advanced the development of a central black 
communal > or gani station. ' » ' 

It may be ^unfair to imply fault with the Mental Health Program^ 
for not contributing to the develppment of* an embracive black communal 
organization. PresuiAably, black community organization was not on the 
agenda of the Mental Health Program( (Although, some definitVons of 
social p$ychiatry would say that such a tcommunal organization could be 
a major contributor to the mental health of black people.) The expari- 
§nce of, the Model City Agency, in terms of its contribution to black 
communal development, needs to b,e assessed sdmewhat differently* By g 
virtue* of its charge, its means of seeking representation, its ^hiring 
'policies and its total mode , of operation, the ^Model Cities Afeency 
appears to be. strongly flirting with the idea that it may^.emerge as 
the central organization for the black comrflunity in the largely black 
model neighborhoods of its city. If black leadeijsjiip^ is toying with^ 
the idear'of Model Cities as the geritral communal ageney, the same idea 
has not escaped .members of the Ci^ Council. Undoubtedly, the^ 
^•moderation" and "reasonableness" of Model City leadership has con- 
tributed'^to its attractiveness to wKite city J.eadership. 

There are other factors which raise questions about the above 
trends. An election process for neighborhood representation to the 
Model Cities Board which sees a turnout of far less thap oHe percent 

9 . ^ 
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of;the eligible el^pctorate cannot be seen as .strong evidence of 
^legitimacy (or interest by the black community). In addition, 
tliere are sotfl^ black readers, who h<5pe to see the Modfel Cities' 
Board as an instrument of concerted ac^^on involving toth blacks 
and whites, rather than (or in addition to), being an instrument 
of the black, community. It was "this leadership and their ^allfes 
wiio . turned down a Model Cities Board' motion that Board voting 

privileges be restricted to those who are neighborhood representa- 

.J ' * , 

tlves\ Lastly, the credibility of the Model Cities Agency as an 

Instrument of anybQdy may be demolished if the Federal Government 

is unwilling tS Qeliver adequate program resources through the 

Model Gities^^ Agency, .as its local ^vehicle. 

Despite, the mixed evidence as to the futur^^ communalf role of 

the Model Cities Agency,- there are certain other ,f actors "Aparent 

now which' point to ^"'central roXkJi^ the Model Cities Agency^ 

The Model Cities Agency ha^.'-ffie authority to block program-expendi- 

tures of Model Citll^ funds in the model neighborhood. This 

authority, if skillfuMy nurtured could well be extended^ t 

' t ^- / ' ' ' ' ' ^ 

/i^^ ' . ' 

expenditure of nofi^Model Cities funds. The Model Cities 

» ' / ' ' > 

tflso employs the^^lg^est staff of skilled black technicians in-..: ^ 
•its community./ While these staff aife nominally city employees, 

/ '1' • • 

there is little question that the black staff view their primary 
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constituency'^as the black community. In effect they hav6 become an 
emerging secretariat for the black community. This development is - 
abett€»d by the comparative weakness of the Community Actit>n Agency, ^ 
and its physical location -some distance away. In addition, the 
City Council seems willing, at the present time, to honor -the pro-^ -^ 
gram decisions made by , the Model Cities Agency, thus- affirming its • 

4 

Strength as the spokesman of the black ^community. 

In this Model Cities community, it seems clear fhat'the Model- 
Cities Agency has ^^ome an important spur to and example of black 
communal development. A< skillful black staff and equkily skillful, 
and mpderate black leadership have prov^ an ai^raativp partner to- - ^ 
city government.. The result appears to be*an important -movement ^ 

by the Model Cities Agency tpwaffl becoming th^ spoke^^io^ for^l^e ^ ^ 

^ . / ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ''A ^ • ^ - • ^' ^ 

►organiz^^ black community. " * , ' ^ \ . ' 

* The* experience^f the Urban' Renewal Project^ Area Committi4^^ffer£ ♦.^ v, 

'some additional evidence i^ another, city of the willingness, of M^^, ' 
leadership to use the neighborhood' s ^new Mcylel Cities Agency as 'aj^" \ ^ 
vehicle for., black communal development. The Project Area Committee^ j \ 
which had itself b^en an outgrowth of the Community Action Agency, * . - 

« V 

has. become integrated into jAte Model Cities Agency. Jhis" step toward , 
communal integration was facilitated by the fact that the director ■ 
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of the'Modejl Cities Agency formerly was employed by. the Redevelop- 
ment Agency. In this latter position^he gave important aid to the 
Project Area Committee in its davelopmeiit as the advisory body to 
the redevelopment program*, this example* of the way in which black . 
staff become key forces in/-communal development is> an important 
clue to future study. It could be argued that black staff, as 
..much as (or more than) lay leli^ership, have become key factors In' 
'the "development 'of the projects we are looking' at. In many instances 
the^^faff were brought in as a symbol of the employing agencies 
good faith and as a bridge .to the black community. They have be- 
come more than that. As we suggested in" dps<*ribing the Model Cities 
experience,, they have become an emerging secretariat responsive .to 
and loyal to the black community. In the case of the Projebt Aicea 
Committe^, this black staff has served asra means to: link different 
elements pf\black lead^,Sl^ip. • ' / - 
i-,The neighborhood Health Centeaf^seems a' generically different 
experience within the comparison of seven agencies in the develop- * 
ment of black cdttimunalism. A prospectus for .the^Health Center notes 
that it is ''planned for and built by and for the people of 
This prospectus goes on to note that the -Center "is owned by the 
residents of , . .... /-and/ is managed by the people of 
lOr by someone of their choosing.^* Unlike the examples 
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of the Mental Health Board, the Modgl City Agency or the Project . 
Area ConSnittee, the directors of j^ie^^neTghWrh^^^ Health Serv^ba 
stand in alliance with no one at the localy level. Their finanti^l 
resources are all Federal, although a^r^Jrding of th6 aforementioned 
prospectus would never have yevealed this* The Health Center has also ' • 

bee'n successful 'In securing the majority of its physicians from 

I*- \ ' ^ - ' ' 

th^\black community^, -although it is doubtful that many of these ^ 
' \ '/ \ \ , ' 

.black phykitiaia^ live*^:|n the jieighborhood\atea. 

The Health Center represents the* purest form of black communalism ^. 

•*\ ^ 
of any of the projects of this study. It is the one project witb a 

tdtal absence of non-blacks in its decisi^ structure, a,nd a total \ 

absence of dependence' on "white" organizatl^TTtS" f or ^sa^ction (other 

than the Federal Government)- or for .the^^^^mplementatio^^ progran^^ 

In its racial purity ,.^±he Centeu may* be one model of^what '^some ^ ^'^^ 

black leaders mean by "black self-help" or "black separatism." And 

yet • even here the example not monolithic. The Health Center was 

\Hil<rig tc accept the services at a white Federal civil servant as 

its interim director; there is talk of enlarging the Policy Board 

to include Chinese representation; and there is a willingness to . ,^ 

accept some white health' personnel in the operation of the Center. 

There is also an apparent willingness to enter into some exchange 

relationships with the County ^Health Department and various "white 

contr6ired"^hospitals, . '* 
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^® ^^^^^ the Health Center will become 
integrated into other ^|^,rts controlled by and affecting the black 
community.. The Health Center has been wary of accepting help from 
the Community Action Agency (which' is under black staff dire<:tion 
and h^dk policy control). And the Center had not ,yet had to deal ; 

with the local Model Cities effort,' ^ich after, two and one-half years- 

^\ , ' »1 

of trauma, is sl:ill largely a paper organization. The Health Centef \ 

has taken care to keeWitself organizationally disengaged from the 
variety of black dominated efforts in its neighborhood. It has^ 
even-managed to keep itself relatively free^ of any fprmal resporisi- 
biltty to a constituency. But what the Cen'tei:, lacked in relationshiiV^ 
to organized groups in and serving the black community, it compensates 
\foryin^e persons of its board members. As wjtti certain black mem- 
bers of the Mental Health Agency, certain board members ol the ^ealth 

Center, figuratively, carry the black community in their pocket. ^ 

— . — - — j-i^j- _ 



^These are the men who play th^jcpmmunity .^game with fereat .^icill, 
enhanc^ed by an enormous expenditure of their own time.. It n^ay be 

's^pat this leadership will soon be ready to formalize ^ its inflvence'"^ 

over the black community '^through a single agency. The Model City 

' Program might have offered that , unifying grounds for the black ' 
; — * • ^ * 

community and may yet do so. * ^ 




At least in four of our projects, there is strong evidence of 
developing black cotnmunityv The movement is uneven, and the "evidence 
still ynclear that, this coininut^ty will find a' common organizational 
^ velvicle to represent its interests^ To many in the. black and white 
^ i mii uttltie s ' ', an emfe iacive black communal^vehicle must become thfe 
^inevitable instrument for black separatism'. Despite the rhetoric of 
those who are most militant in the- blacl^ cohanunity, the evidence is 
far from cl^ar that the .black man in the street Vants anything resem- 
bling the full ^implicatiotis of separatism. What be does want' as 
indicated 'in^these pro jects. „is dtrong inf Itfence ove;; the resources 
and conliiunal decisions which affect his life> chances . And in this 

r : ■ ^ 



area of citizen"p^ticipation and influence over resourc'e expendi- 

tures ft is the Federal Governments whose* pSlicies become the most 

significant to black- leadership and developing black coiranVinities* 

Fot it is the Federal Government, , through its programs of direct aid" 

to localities and grants-in-aid fo the states', that sponsors the pro- 

grams which del^ivej: the most important resources for the bl|>ck^„the^ 

* — . i« ' * 

brown, and the poor. ^ Thus^ iiff the last section of this study we .shall 

look at the^ role of^f^he l^ai^eral Govei:pient as* it is perceived in these 
seven projects., i 
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r Each of SSe seven projects we' are Looking at exists, primarily^ 

on/?ederal funds. And each of these local projects is related to 

^ ^^^^^^ program which in some fashion specifies its interests in 

citizen' participation. Some of the Federal progr.aijis are very 

specific and ^.detailed in th€ir concern for citizen involvement; for 

example the Community Action Program, Legal Services and' Model Cities 

.Other Federal programs are rather vague but ^couraging a^bout citizen 

participation; fox example, the. community Mental Health Center Pro- 

I 

gram, the Pax'tnersHip for Health Rcogram and-public housing. And bne 

Urban Renewal's Pro^eclt Area Committee, conveys a firm mandate for 

Citizen involvement, wgsh^ some lack of certainty and s^^ftrf^ication 

about'^hdw it all comes abo,ut. * • 4 • 

This small sample of seven agen^ec would Indicate*" a rather ' 

erratic correlation between. the strength and clarity of 'Federal pol- 

^ < ' ' if ^ 

icy as compare^to the strength ^d. clarity with which policy is. • 

* * * ' ' -/^ \ 

carried out at the local level. There is little q'uestion that the- 

Legal Sendees Agency in this study represents the weakest, leastT 

organized local ^^f forthwith 'tegard tq citizen Involvement.^ ExplsTpa-- 

* * * * » * ' 

tions may rest in^th^ newitfi^ of the program, the/mysteries of making 

^policy^or Legal Services,, or the fact that the minority community' is 

a relatively insignificant elemetYt in* this- suburb4n affluent countyr^ 




i 



On the other hand^ 'there is little question kh^ ~the't<eighborhood|-. 
Health Services Program represents the bold^of these local efforts 
with regard ,tb testing th^ implications for citizen involvement. 
This* , despite the fact that the legislation^ and \the guidelines under 

... f . - 

which the Public. Health Service had funded the Health Services Pro- 

• « 

* gram do not exactly reflec't-stirring mandates for citizen "^involve- 

ment. ^ ^ ' . 

This erratic, correlation between Federal citizen participation 
• • • 

policies and local program efforts^ suggests that there ar6ylocal 
. factors which are ^nore important than Federal policies *tn dejiermining 
^ ^e character citizen invjlvement. Muclij^ of the foregoing analysis- 
has been an attempt to explore what these local factoi;^ might be. 
But ♦thesA. local factors need to be seen* inr the^ context o^ two Feder- 
^ . al^d€ve^opment^.: % '.(1) Each oi these seVen local projects were connected 
to a Feder^ program, whixjh has something to say in its legislation - ^ 
and/or it^ guidelines about citizen involvement,^ and (2) each of these 



t 



Federal programs has'.made it clear to its' potential local constituents^ 

that it is interested in having Ideal programs make a specific attempt, 

to reach» those who are po^r, black and brown. « It seems to us that in ^ 

C 

the^attempt to meet this second aspect of, Federal concern, each\of 
these locdl programs, of necessity .^ became, involved in the issues 



\ 



of citizen participation. 
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The reader must •recognize one other caution*^^ We^-^'^id ,nc^ 
r^ndgmly select seven Federally-supported programs, €5famlTie' 

* ' them, and proiduce -the startling evidence tifet all ate concerned.. 

^ . , •< 

. wifh citizen participation. We deliberately select^f, seven 
• ■ " . ■ • . • . ,ft ~ 

Federal programs where we knew there to be Federal coric«Ti with 

• ' the issues of participation. And we deliberatly eeiectea local 

. ^ programs ^ere wfe knew there to be sQme local concern with 

^ ' ' ' , / 

implementing Federal citizen participation policies/ The pur- ' 

pose of the -field study was not to. emerge with evidence that 

nothings is being done. It would be relatiy^ely easy td structure. 

that kind of study; The purpose of the -lield is^ludjt was to^ under- 

stand the wary in'A^hich the iirobl6ms oF'^iti-zen participation were 

\ . ^' ^ • ^^^^^ ' . ' 

b6ing dealt ^with. To^ achieve this purpose^ we needed .I'ocal 

agencies which i^ fact w^re wrestling wlti^ and implementing 

Federal policies* in the atBa of citizen 'participation. 

• ^ ' r . /A . * 

Each of the. .seven Jocal^^agenc^es'^ad Federal' field staffs 

•^-^ assigned to them.\ We lnt€?rvieM3 tljese** teyftn differenl:\*staff 

m^bera and found virtually all of therai l^Dwled^abl^e about 

\ * * ^ ^ 

^ rthe lo^al levjel projects, and concerned, abaut is'su'es of citizen 

A involvement.. -II^A fact, we woiild^ guess that this staff is quite 

atypici^r in' the ^tent of th^ir personal concern about citizen 

' involvement . .^t/may bi 'tha t . this Fejderaf staff concern was a • 

hidden factor"^^^ helping to account for the quality and exte^it 



0 

of ''citizen involvement we have observed. Each of the staff has^ 
vi'si-ted 'the coniminities they are assigned to, and almost all of.' " 
the staff are known* to local citizen leadership. 

Despite the ext^ent of this contact between local projects * ' 
and Federal staff, there was not much local -mention of th^" 
.influence which Federal staff had^ on the development of ^citizen 
participation* Xlearljr, one Pjublic Health Service staff person 
was. counted as amost influential figure by local agency particir 
(>ants. This person had served as an interim director of the ^Health 
Serviip Agency durlng^ time when ^he Agency^ was seeking to find 
a replacement 'for ita first director. This practic^of having 

♦ • * • 

Federal personnel- out on Iqan to staff "local programs is a rare 
one^ but" not unknown. ' In' the ca$e of tHe Public Health Servicfe, 
the loan. of staff may have reflected. the extraordinary stake the 
Public Health Service Agency, felt in the success of the Health 
Services Project. The stake undoubtedly result? from the skejjtics 
within and outside the Department of Health, Education andCWelfare 
wHo questioned tKe wisdbm o.f funding a Health Service Pnogtam ^ ' 
'entirely under the policy control of .a^ lay, neighborhood-based - 
(and black) jgroup. ..^ , ^ ^ 

The Federal Community Mental Health field person reported 
that her advice had been specifically sought by th^ lodal agencies 
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;with regard to citizen involvement.. She recalls that her advice ^ 
. reste^^ on two poin5:s: (1) that the size^of.the citi^n group must 
, be ad^uate* to have^ influence in policy making, arid (2) that the 
citizen representa>:ives shpuld be selected by the community and 
not by the agencies which were putting the prpgram together/ .She 
. reader might agree that these two points represent a wise potential 
foundation fot all Federal citizen participation policy, 

t'eder.al staff assigned to the redevelopment area (from the 
Urban Renewal and Model Xlities Progtams) appear to have been influ- 
ential in lAy^ing the grdunawotk for the amalgamation of the Project 
Area' Committee and fhe Model Cities Agency. It is the one bit of ; 
evidence we have of Federal 'staff consciously working to,unfte,two 
programs -and paren^heticaj.ly 'to unite, community representatives - 
rather, than- to .further fragment them. ^ 

In both the Community Acti^on Agency and the £egal Services- 
{.Ageacyy the ratio of community representatives to others -was' in 
direct resTponse to Federal regulations and guidelines; Despite 
the similarity o^-tiiese guidelines, i'#*.is useful to, note that-^, 
loical adaRfationsrby the Community Action Agency assured' that 
the one-tfiird of the "bdard who were representatives of the poor 
would be^augmented^^byv^lies from^ other* sectors represented on 



The .Model City Agency represented the one project where 
cotnmunity representatives ^elt that action by the cuVrent Federal 
admini s tra t ioiTmfght take away* authority which the City Council 
had givein to the neighborhood-"3ominated board of directors. Shortly 
after rejceiving a department memoranduni froin Secretary Rotnney of 
DHUD,. tlje Model Cities director had to speak to a special meeting 
of community representatives tb calm their fears about possible 
Federal intervention which tnig^ht dilute citizen influence. \his 
incident is outstanding in its uniqueness. In every other situ- 
-at ion. Federal policy and Federal staff' are perceived as supporteffs 
of local efforts to involve community representatives; Despite 

this,*a;jnumb^r of those questioned' wondered ^whjSthet this Fedisrar 

. . / ''^ ' 

support :f or citizen invplvement would continue. ' . , ^ 

Onjthis nDtep^ith regard.to the Questioning of Federal 

ihtenti0ns, it might be appropriate to draw the report of this 



11. Wer R^reviously noted one informant's concern that Federal 
. support! of a* local Community Action Agency i/as fdt the purpose 
of fra^en^^lhg a black community. Even *,lf this were .'so, it 
represehts an idiosyncratic situation, 'wher^e, $ased upon a single • 
iationi- Federjal-policy is viewed by, some'^as' "hostile t<y citizen 
partic^ation., The change In HUD po-licy wijth regard ^ to aspects ^ 
of coiranunity contrpl in Model Cities decision making, still seems 
to represent the only departmental^ change in policy in the current 
administration which i^s petc^ived as antithetical to neighborhood^ 
interests. * ^ * . . - ' . ^ ■ 



5 ^ 
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field study to a close. Obviously, it ^ould be possible to continue on 
With regard to examples of Federal Influence. There " Is JLlt tie question 
that Federa^ljp5>llcy establishes the enabling context for all the citizen 
participation developments we have seen. And there. Is little question 
that most Federal staff are seen as sympathetic to this policy and con- 
cerned with the fact of Its Implementation. The message for Federal 
policy n^kers^s that their efforts are no^ in vain. Federal policy 
establishes a floor for the local character of citizen participation. 
Changes in Federal policy can change the level of that floor But 
this field study would indicate tl^t it is. the local factors which are 
most significant in explaining what happens and what doesn't happen in 

^tu participation. In summatizijcig "fhls studjjr we Mlill pey parti- 
cular attention to tfiese local factors. / 

IX, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS ^ ' . , • 

Our earlier Institute study began with a. comparison of Federal f 

policies regarding citizen participation in four agencies; DOL, HEW, HUD 

and OEO.^' We were surprised to find a much larger body of Federal policy- 

I concerned .^ith citizen invplvement than we had thought exii^ted; But we 

" " ' w , \ 

were not surprised to find that such policies were diss^ilar between 

agencies, and equally dissimilar between. the various departments of a ' 

single agency. Based upon these variations in Federal plJliiy^^-we asaCin^^. 

similar local variance in the Implementation of these Federal policies1% 
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TKls follow-on^companion study engaged in field \^rk witTiiti 
seven local programs^ alliOf which received the great inajority 

, of their financial support from the Federal Government. These 
seJRi local programs were the local constituents of three Fed- ° 
eral agencies; HUD,l0EO and 'ffiWT'lind one of these local efforts, 
the Model Cities Prograi]^/ ^a^s-^also-a^prime sponsor of a Depart- , 

_inent of Labor rl^oncentrated Employment Program, The reader of 
the field study material must be impressed with the great local 
variance in citizen participation we have detailed in every 
section of this report. - Some of this variance clearly flows from 
the policy ^i^elines of the supporting Federal program. But a 
national policy may not be that important a constraining factor. 
For example, it is 'apparent that the representatives of -the poor 
are less influential in making policy fou the Legal Seryi^^:s' 
Agency in the study than are the members of the Project' Area Com- 
mi t tee . This, despite the , fact , that Legal Sei^rlces ' national 
sponsor, OEO", has the most sophisticated Fedefal Jbody of . citizen 
participation policy, v/hile .Urban Renewal policies in support .of 
Project Area Committees are new and somewhat ambiguous, x This 

^ inverse relationship between strength of national policies apd - 

' strength of a local program, with regard to citizen influence, 
is. captured in the following diagram: , . ^ 
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National Policy with Regard Citizen Influence on 

.Program to Citizen- Participation l^ocal Policy^king 

OEO-Legal Strong and sophisticated Weak-almost invisibl 

Se^rvices ^ ^ » 

/pJ^^an Moderate and ambigu9U8 Apparently strong 

Renewal * 



A simple-minded quest for the factors which help to Invert • the 
relationship betweea national policy and local practice in the Legal ' 

, Services and Urban Renewal Programs might take us "to the Ij^ack 
constituencies .of the respective local projects? The black popula- 
tion, of the county ^in which Legal Services operates Is less thafi one 
percent of the county population, and " blacks hold. on/ of. twentyrone 

'.seatsj on the policy board. The redevelopment area and the. member- 
ship of the Project Area Committee both approach 100 percent in the 

blackness of their composition. ' . _ 

- * , * «* ' 

The above inversion -between Federal policy and local practice 

would seem strong evidence of the importance of local -factors in' ' 

determining the quality of citizen participation. Elqually interest- • 

ing are the local counterparts to tiXB Partnership for^Health ahd^ 

Cotrtraunlty' Mental Health Programs. Pblicy in^both national -pro-„ , 

grams might be best ctiaracterized as weak and laissez faire with ' 

tegard to the specification of citii^en .involvement . The local " 

' . . - 
neighborhood Health Services Program, reflects the strongest 



' " ' * ^ , ^ _ ; 

potential for citizeix influence of any of the seven projects studied: 

'v ^ ^ ^ ( 

And the Mental Health Center JBoard represents one of the best local 

.'-^ . * 
examples, in this Study, of the way in which neighborhood leader- 

» ^ v. 

ship h^ave. maximized theif potential inf lu^HC^over a project, ' In 
these latter twp examples, the character of, local citizen influence 
bears little resemblance to the body of pertinent Feder&l pdlicy, 
A look at local factors which might explain tliese developments,- 
again draws us to the nature of the black population .to be served 
by these programs. Both of these communities include la^ge black 
populations; in each case well over 25,00d. Both black populations 
contain leader si\^.p^which is ti^ugh, aggressive and experienced in 
the realm of 'Federal programs, and each of these programs has been 
attractive to this leadership. Each of the local programs dealt 
with Federal staff who were sympathetic to the idea of citizen 
participation. And the Mental Health Center Project also included 
local agency staff who were prepared to risk their professional 
careers in order to establish local conditions favorable tcr 
citizen influence. ^ ' 

In these opening pages/bf the summary, we have made a number 
pf points which now need to b^ treated more systematically,. - In- 
our search for local factors which may^ explain the way in which 
^local progra^ms' realize (or fail to realize) the implications of 
national citizen participation policy, we are attracted to thei 



I 

following-: Size and density of the bUck population (and by Inference 
other minority populations) and the influence of Federal and local 
^professional staff whd" have behaVed as advocates on behalf of poor and 
minority -program clientele. We will proceed to sumAiarize additional ' 

, -• , ' .. .. i_ ■ : _ \ 

findings in, these t^" areas of the c;haracter of the minority population, 
and the advoca^j^ behavior of Federal and local staff. We will alL in- \ 
elude addit5^nal findings with regard to repres^tation. participation, 
decisionmaking, interagency- relationships . minority community develop- 
ment and Federal relationships ; ^11 of which have been treated extensively 
in the course of the study.' But this summarization of 'findings baseVupon 
the local experience in even these seven projects can in no way be ^see'n 
^a-s denial of the influeftce of Federal policy. ' In each program. Federal 
Rolicy establishes a co ntext for local factors to assert themselves in . 
The. mere expression of Federal policy interest, even when weak and 
laissez faire as in the case of the Partnership for Health &nd Community Mental 
Health Programs, can .establish a base for local initiative as well as 
•provide sanction for Federal staff activity on b.ehalf of citiz^en involve- 



ment . 

In. effect, we argue that all seven of these projects show evitfe'nce 
of citizen influence because they operate in a conte:«t of nationals j 
policy interest -in citizen participation. Whether and how they maximize ' 
national policy interest is heavily dependent upon local- factors . ^ ' 



The reader must remember that there was one sharp limit to the 
kind of variance we found In local prbgrams. We did not find any • 
" situations where there was no evidence of citizen Influence on policy.^ 
,We suggested that"" our failure to find programs with no citizen Influ- 
jence owes to our limiting the field study to agencies whose national 
jsponsors have some body of policy with regard to Citizen participation. i 
'Thl§ assumption could of course' be tested ty surveying a sample of 
agencies which receive their support faiom Federal programs which have 

given no formal consideration to the Issues of citizen participation. 

\ * ' ' f 

i With this restatement of the function of Federal policy, in serving 
/as" a context and a. base for local citizen ^participation- efforts, we will ^ 
♦ clfcrther summarize findings which help to explain the variance in these 

■ J * J ; • 

\ - . i , ' ^ 

\ local efforts. • ^ m ! * * • 

) ■ . ■ ■ y ' ■ ■ 

i A. Character of the Minority Population ; ' 
/ Five of the seven projects we have 5bse»ved^.have a body, either 

I decision making or decision advisory, which is dominated by\^se on 
f it who are black. Neither of the remaining two projects is controlled 
^ by a Jylexican-American ot an Anglo-Caucasian poot^ population, although 
■ the Community Action Agency 1^ dominated ^ by tbese two. groups la coalition 
( with black and American-Indian representatives to the CAA 'Board. ^ Thus,, 



in presenting material about the character of the minority population 
""-as'"an -influence on local citizen participation, we are primarily 
talking a\Sbnt the character of various black populations. 



We have already suggested that black population size, and dfensity 
(percentage of the area's population which is black) are important 
determinants o'f local paj;terns of .i|«rti'cipation. Othe project with 
thfe weakest -de. facto citizen influence, Legal SerVices, served a black 
population of 1,400 representing a density of less than one percent in 
ttiat coufity; Bta:cks--w6re-aindlarly_sti^ in density and percentage in 
\he Cottimunity Action county, but they were able^ojcoalesb^ 
• similarly sized American- Indian populaMou^d- ^-muclr-larger' Mexican 
American popuLat-icm7ritc) take -effective- control of the Community ^ 
Action Agency. " 

In each of the five communities where^lacks were ntrmerically <> 
large (over 10,000) 6x large in density ^some 20 percent of the public 
housing project), :there appeared to be a core of black leadership whose 
skills in community decision-making organizations helped them to maxi- 
mize the potentials of their projieet^^ .structure for citizen influence^ 

% . • . • 

This leadership has learned of the relative "openness'* of decision' 

making in cei^fain new Federally-supported programs, and it has learned 
of the n€e^B these t^rograms have for alliance 'with tjie black community, 
where tnat community is to be affected by a planned program. The ^ 
^sophistication of this leadership, aided by sympathetic Federai staff, 
Kas helped.lt to understand where Fed^ali., poliljy. looks with favor upon 
citizen involvement. *• ^ 



Thl^ black leadership has also learned how to exploiV th^ 
norm- violating behavior o#*^their own or other black communities 
ia bargaining for iliflu6ncq over decls'ion making.. There ^is ample 
evidence, in^his'*and other studies, 'that disruptive behavior by 
some part of the black population often seryes to strengthen jthe 
hand^pf black leadership in negotiating for participation in 
and control of, decision-making mechanisms.' ' 



What we seem to have in the four largest black , communities ^ 
(Health Service^, Mental Health, Model Cities and Project Ar^a ^ 
Committee) are^ black governments in the makj.ng. ^^Th^^e *''*g6vernments" 
^are repre'sente^^^tSy ,toygh and aggressive leaders, who, like good * • - 

public officials in any community, make the point of^ being Iti 

^ • 
many places to^ bangajLn dn behalf of their constituents. It Is. 

this leadei^^^ which seems to have been so influent ial jn account- 

ing for the^^^wtii in black influence^^i the Fedef ally- supported 

projects in their ..areas. This leadership aIso''seeii\s to have learned 
. *' * 

that it is easier to influence a course ^of action when one Is inside 
a structflrM^elping It to make decisions (or controlling those- 1^^^ 
Secisions) as opposed to being outride. It is this willingness 



12\.,^^]^?g]^Si^y mean to argue the continuity -of t'his relationship 



betwe^^^m-yip^ating .behavior and black influence. We my have 
reached the point *^of diminishing and even negative returns to the 
black com^iunity, because of norm-violating behavior. 
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■ •^3M>lack- leadership to seek influence within progknfe. w^L^ffe - ■ 
\ 5^>i».for_t^ infhaenc t% h'ave wonrand^^Jich^^palentbTt 
. seems such a hopeiul sign in these prpjects/ Forjonce. ke notion 

-\ ^ "self-fulfilling prophecy" aeems to hax^ salutary ^ffec^s^^^ 

r^^-. The black leader says-to himself (and'his const^^nc^J) |that he \ 
' can be inflaential in coitimunity decision.making; ^then ill acting 
on t^i^s assessment, in federally-sponsored programs, heHn fact- 
' becomes influential. "His prophecy ii fulfilled. " 

Of couirse, it is not a "disemJ)odied" black .leader-whw^comes 
V • ^ influential as a community rlpi*esenta(tive. in miny qaaes -Ifls^ 

\ ' claim to ieadershi^has b$en validated by his activity |ln black 

» ♦ I 

political^'lreligious and protective organizations. In :some i 
communities,^ the. williT;igness of leadership from ^hese organiza- 



i4 o ' \ 



^ tiona to become 'involved has lent strength to black demands for ^ 
citizen participation and/or control of decision making. ^This 

r ^ jaiJpears to have been particularly* so *in the,*Coramunlty Action, 

Mental Health an3 Model Cifies Programs we have *^bserv0d. "^n " 
other cases/ neighborhood based Councils, or other citlzerfgroups 

^ established under the impetus of the Community' Ac^pn' Pr 

V' have become important factory in providing a nu^l^u^of leader 

^ - ^ ^ ><^^^^ • ' - / ' 

^ shi^ that would bargain for influence in new programs. This ^ -y ^ 

. Influence 'by a, local CAA or its^^f spring iir determining the \ t 
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decision-structure-'of |a new. program is apparent in the .Health . 
Center, Model Cities, Project Area Cotnmit tee ,^ Legal lervices 
and Mental 'Health, Despite the influence, of its offspring in 
structuring the aforementioned programs, in no. c^ase was the y 
Community Action Agency able' to become the dominant force repre- 
sentdng the neighborhood in these programs. 

All of the above reflects ^evidence, whjLch can be found in 'the 
detail of the"4field study, of the way in which the character of 
minority group (black) leadership has influenced decisron^-making 
structures in thetfcWll^/ien projects. In each community where 



black-^leadership dominated community representation, or wa$ able to 
ent^r into an alliance£wi£bajother aggrieved groups (as in the 
Community Action Agericy), this black leadership ap.peared instru- 
mental in maximizing the potentials for citizen influence 4^*®^®^^ 

«&» ^ . ' 

in the Federal lyr^poTXsored progr-am. However, in all cases, this 

• * *■ • 

'black leadership a'ppears ,to •ha^e'^een limited (or aided") by the-^ ^ 
character of Federal policy.. As we have noted before, this black 
le/dership was particularly. successful iiythose two Federally- 
st>onsbred efforts where Federal policy with regard to citizen 
involvement was best characterized as "we would like cit;izen^ 

'^participation, bu£ we^'re not going to tetl you how to go about doing 
it." Of great ijiterest,^ is that these *two programs. Mental Health 
and Neighborhood ^Health Servicres, ,have developed into ^orts whose, 
policy makinjg is dominated by community representatives^:. 

^ ' • * ' -156- 



^- -Advocacy Behavior on /the Part gf Local and Federal Staff : ^ 

In seeking to account- for variance, in'the structure of citizen 

participation, we were aJLso attracted to the influence' oi Federal 

and local staff. We have already suggested that professional 

staff in the- Mental I^^alth Project were' particularly aggressive^in 

Jielping to enlarge 'tlite ^ole for Citizen influence on decision . 

making. We'dg not know whether this, staff action was animated by 

personal or professional values > or both. Given the purposes we 

have delineated for citizen participation/ there is riF^^uestion 

that some mental health practitioners would argue for citizen 

involvement as being therapeutically useful , to those involved. * 

'In other cases, thelnf4uence>f--s*effisft€Lt so easily 

attributed to professional oirientatiori. There ^re the obvious 

"-^ cases where black^^professional staff in established agencies^, 

put of a ^ense of "brotherhood," seek to develop the 

... 13 / 

possibilities* for ^oramunlty^infljjence. There was strong 

evidence of this with regard to staff performance by a highly'^' 

plac^ed black employee in the Redevelopment Agency . . In still ojthef 

cases; agency staff helped to deyelop the influence of 'neighborhood 

t ' * « \ . - 

.groups so' as to al^i agencies in their management tasks, and to aid 
them, in dealing with higher-levels in their' own bureaucracies. 
^ The JPublic Housing and Redevelopioent -proj-ects are excellent cases 
""^ in poxilt. > . - ^ 



13. During, the . field study we were constantly impressed with the 
apparent, "dual loyalties" felt by black staff; to "their agencies 
aniK^to^the blacks community'. This is hardly a new phenomenoii^mongst 
racial or ethnic group members. .It seems particularly widespread 
amongst a rising black professional class, and its corisfeqi^cyB% need 
ifo be' better understood. •; • . ^ , 
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It 'is Aess easy to. capture the influence of Federal staff in the 

V * * 

development of local citizen participation structures. It is an , ^ 
influence we know to exist based upon personal exp'erience in three . 
major Federal programs. But i't'-is an influence which is^ not 
apparently counted for much by some local informants. Federal staff 
impact seems to have beei^ strongest' in those two p.rograms where 
^itizen participation 'guidelines were the least well developed; 
Health Services and Mental Health Services. Federal staff also' 
appear to have played a central role in the amalgamation of the 
Model Cities Agency ancf tl\e Projebt Area Committee. In the case 
of Legal Services,' Community Action and Model Cities, the influence 
of ataff. apparently rested in the^ more specific Federal agency " - 
policies they transmitted and interpreted. ^ ^ 

; Our evidence' is, not strong, but it seems likely that in the 
matter of influencing the development of Local citizen participation 



structures, PederalSstaff helped to -establish a context. Prestimably, 

■ " ■ • ■ ^ ^ ■ 

they do this based ^upoh the policies^of thj^, agency they-^work^for^" 
We know that'staff often have gteat, latitude in the way^ they go ^ 
about interpifeting '^e^deral policy as it applies to local, ef^rts. , * 
But staff, tike the policy they interpret^ provide a- context ,f*6r . 

the negotiation; ^staff are generally not principals in the negotiation. 

' ^ ' * - ' , • • ' ' ^' - . . - ^ < ' " /z^ 

The principal^ are program operating agencies (pr local i^ni-ts of. 

' . . ' * *. * * . 

* # ^ * - ■■ • , , 

government) and the locally organized minority Qonmunitj. The evidence, 
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in this Jtudy, is that the strength of the minority community is reflected 

in the outcome of its negotiations with the program' op.erator/unit of ■ " 

goyerme|e in reflizing the potentiais of the Federal policy context 

. ■ 14/ ■ 

for citizen participation. . ■ i f , 

A ' ■ ■ •' . ' / 

We do not clam that the character/of the minority .coLunity and 

~ . ^ 1 

its dlli^s (o^ enemi^) on federal staf| and in local agencies are the 
■ i^ctpts iti accounting for variances incitizen participation 

structure;- Clearly, thgre are other factors beside staff-, residing ' 
in the character of local government which would help to account for 
.some var^tionV' But there is "little question, based upon our field 
s4:udy that factors associated with the local minority community, 
couple'a^T^th Federal*a^d' local staff performance,' are among the most 
'powerful explainers of local variation in citizen participation. 

In proceeding with this summary, we' shall, now re-examine some of '.' 
the more-] genera"! ^^^^^^^^ P^e areas of representation, participation 
and decision malting. We will not develop separate Nummary materials 
-fo^ the sections' on interagency relationships, minority community 
development a<nd|Federal influence. Th'e area of interagency Relationships ** 
has yielded few^ findings which are genera lizable.*;;^ In the imme'diately 
preceding sectious, we .have already indicated findings in the areas ^ of " 



14. -Tlfe follower of this -argument, may recogniaie an antecedent situation, 
where some Mddral staff-attempt t6'be principals in negotiation, because j 
there is no wetl organized minority community. In other cases t Federal 
funds Jielped -to establish 'f.aocial brokers" (e.g.. Mobilization for Youth) ' 
who would bargain opjyehalf of tfhe unorganized minority community. The ■ I 
,era of the "so(^iar broker", and Federal staff ae -.-principals in' negotiating i 
for citxzen m-^olvement seems strangely out of joint with curreht-.^eve'lop- 
ments in blacktand brown communities. » ; 



niknority coiftolunity developmeni and Federal influenpie in' seelcing to 
Jccount'for var^atitjns 4n local structure. We wilt interweave 
Additional comments from these areas in l\elping^to* explain repre- 
sentation, participation -and decision making. 

I f i 

1^ Representation ^ . ^ • 

■/ i ' j • - 

' The concluding section of our prior study— on Federal policies- 

- raises ^some iquestions ' about jrepresentation. '*Who selects a man and . 
how is he selected? 'Does he; £n fact represent somebody?" Our field ^ 
work has given us a set of answer s^whi^h, given the variance between 

^the sevfen projects observed i have a, rl^markably good/'fit" to most of ^ 

the agenci^.^ ^? ^ • . * . . 

In^ no case were repres^tatives selected by the agencies 
they were to give advice tb.. This is a seemingly innocuous point, 
but we think it a major departure from the way in whifch most" 
oommunity organizations secure their membership.! In many cases, . 
memlJers'of* a public body are 'selected by the chief officers of 
that body. In other case^, organizations appoint nominating com- 

Wtteea. whose selections are generally approved in single-slate .:; 

, ^ ' -^J - ' ' 

elections: in%£i£l'ofher cas^, the leadership of a -private 

agency will select ffe\* board . members who represent resources 

the' agency would like to -connect itself to. Interestingly, the ^ • 

"closest any of the field study agencies come' to the above processes 

"of selection was the all-black," arl-neighborhood. Health Sepices 

.Board of Joirectors. "As pre^^ious^y suggested, die Health Services- 



i 



• 
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Board may hkve felt uader less pressure to legitimafe itself before 

its black neighborhood constituency. "^By appearance and residence, 

; i ■ ' . 

it was de-facto legitimate\ 

* 

Five of the seven agencies secured their board, members , or" 

'adviso^ eqmmittee members, through some process o^election as ' 

opposed\to.seledtion. The fonfaat ofthese elections were most - 

frequently! of community forum variety (all those interested" ckn 

attend and vote), and the turnouts were invariably small, ■'a'#' least 

as compareji to general community elections. Thus,, in relying on 

community forums and similat election procedures, the agencies which 

used them- appear to be settling for a device whi.ch would-provJ.de a 

narrow base for their community rep'resentatives. Despife this 

narrowness, the forum device for elections seems- pragma'tica}.ly , ' ' 

useful; it is low in .cost ; simple to handle, and" most*' imp^-rtant: . ' ~ 

of all, it appears,, to -be legitimate in the eyes of the J co^imiTty 

being, represented. We' concluded that so long .as channels' to " 

board -memberl^ip are visibly open and candidacies can "be vied- fo/, 

the narrow. base that a forum provides need'no.t be hai:infiil. Perhaps 

It is fiot the size of the constituency that'is most importaiie, but 

simply ^he fact that ^one exists, ife^ has . the ''authority to eleit, and" 

the ^orum allows the opportunity for newly-dctive constituents to 

.. ^ • ■• 

have their weight felf. Against these criteria, the process _of 

election fchrough ^community forums seems €b perform admirably. 
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' • . 1^ ' ' 

, The notioa of con^ituency and the organization of that constituency 

% 

are not very prominent ideas in Federal citizen participation policy. 
Only the policies df OEO and HUD's Model City Program pay them any 
serious attention.* But the wisdom of practice-in the field s^ems 

to accord "constituency" "a very different kind of prominence. 

In each case where there was a coalition board of directors/ those 
who could be construed ^.s community- representatives had a constituency 

body they could relate to. Community representatives o|i the Mental 

, • • "ft - ■ r ■ . 

health Board wer^ selected by and met monthly with a citizens 

• '\ ^ ^ 

adv/lsory board; representatives of the poor in the CAA were selected 
V 0. by local area councils and wer^ occasional!^! told how to Vote by' 

those cD'uncils; Representatives of the pdof, on the Leg^al Services 

, # * ^- - . 

Board were also members _of the organizations whj.ch selected, them 
and which they remained in contact with; neighborhood representatives 
^on- the Model* Cities Board were informally connected to neighborhood ' 

councils. The two advisory bodies, the Prpject Area Committete v 

^ / ' ' 
and the Tenants^ Council, both were involved in continuous melftngs 

with their constituencies, in the persons of those who cam6- to 

periodic meetings. Only the Health Services Boai^ seemed less than 

aggressive in activating a Health Council as its constituent body. 

We do not claim tHat^ relationship to a cons4rituency was a 



dominant factoi; in the>«ganizational life pf a community repres^ntat^ive. 
,But in each case, some relationship to a constituency was there as 
e^^dence af a continuing conriection between those who were ostensibly 
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being represented and those doing the representing. Because o?1his 
importance attached to a constitueffcy, each project was in some' 
• fashion 'involved in the issues of community organization. And 
because of this, each'project (except for Legal Services) contributed 
to the development of the organized minority community, in -its ^area 
of service. >The argument iJere wouW seem transparent; xfhkn a 
constituency is influential in selecting communal decision maklrsy .. 
and when this constituency is successful in retaining inf lknce_j>ver • 
the activities of these decision makers, it would seem that -we are 
begirining to emerge with something resembling a "co^nmunity of " ' 
competence." To this observer, the impact most of 'these seven 
projects have had on the buildfS^of local commuMties with competence' 
seems-amost noteworthy, even if unanticipated con^quence of efforts 
to involve citizens^ The conclusion is inescapable, that to talk 
of effe-ctive citizen participation, in areas of huik an"? brown" • 
residents, is to talk of building lo^ constituencies able to exert " 
increasing influence Ovey selected ar4as of their communal life. 

The -concern in these seveif Federally sponsored programs for citizen 
involvement, has created what seems' to be a new "opportunity system" » 
for 'the- emergence, of minority group leadership., .as well as for "the" 
creation of organized minority group constituencies'. In thejrojects. 
ob&ervedrthe great majority of 'citizen representatives^weieZminority . 
group members^" To this" obset^ver , this leadership tends.. to .seem 



cdtnpetent, sophisticated and mliddle-class aspiring. Even where these 
minority coitimunity representatives are themselves poor or repre- 
sentatives of the poor, the economic prognosis fer them seems 
.optimistic. It seems reasonable to conclude that in these communities, 
and ^with these* citizen representatives, these Fjfederally supported 
programs hav^ tapped into, a population i;hose ctirrent needs owe ^ 
less to personal failings* than t^ the failuresl of "^heir envirotiment . . 4 
And it is precisely with this ki*d of population that^citizen partici- 
pation as an idea seems to make sense. / 

As evidenced in^the seven programs, the search for citizen involvement 
is not a foolhardy effort to have/ the "blinc/ lead the blind." 
Particularly in minority ' communities , thei>/ appears to be a cadre of 
leadership, •'increasingly young and increasingly male, who have helpeci 
to transform community decision making into a far more complex and 
useful "^ame" than it was pteviously. We do not silggest that this - 
^minority, leadership |s similarly aggressive or competent in each | 
^community. In fact communal differences help to account for the^ - ^ 
variance between local progrdijlto. But in each case^ (except Legal 
S.e2?vices) , no matter what the competence- or size of local leaderships 
it has been ^le to.^se Eederal-^sfaf f participation policy as^a ^ ^ 
vehicle for moving into the middle 6t community decision making. 
2. Participation " ^ ' ^ 

The materials gathered in field worlc were useful in conveyiagf 
a sense of what p^articipatiog as a community representative paeans. r>j'^- 
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In the ma^.n body of this ref^ort we were moved to note that these 

* ♦ • ' 

Federally supported programs have created the grounds for a 

remarkably rich, complex, ekciting communal life for a growing 

number of people. The reader of this repott, to this pointy 

knows that its tone has be'en one of optimism with^egard to the 

practise and the potentials 'of citizen participation. If the 

reader is personally familiar with ^cal programs involving 

neighborhood participants , he may be moved to discount* the optimism oi 

this report. One basis for such. discount may be the reader's j 



i 



conclusion that e^cperience in Northern California is different, ■ 
and doesn't lend itself to-^generaljSation. Another criticism^. ^ ' 'I 

i 

may be that the writer has greatly exaggerated the "complexity," - \ 
the "richness" and/the potentials for citizen participation. Surely j 
the small turnouts to^ elect representatives do not make one sanguine. 



And the report of the CAA directbi;^ concern as to the" ease of 
manipulating of citizen participants is borne out in other 



observations. Citiz^iv^epiresentatives do get manipulated; some 
'sTiaff seem;, to conspifei. to 'fcreate^ the illusion of participation 
while "control of decision^' i^ests in the hatids of staff. One can 
attend board meeting^ where there is widespread ignorance about the L 
issues being discussej.^ And one can be repulsed by the pursuit 
of ^dbs by' agency bo^rd^mfembers . One cMfcalso be appalled *at the 
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cjufcali 
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"thltmess**' of ^rticipation, and the^ shaky grounds on which many 

decisior\s are made^ And in the, case of black leadersliip, one can 

be angry with the periodic*. anti-white rhetoric,, the stridence , 

and the sheer nonsense of some of 'what passes fox "militancy." 
i ' \ 

It is very easy to be "turned off" by any or all of the v 
above failings. It is easy to come' away saying that it is much 

r- 

morfe terrible th^ it is wonderful. Our observation suggest^^ 

I . . ' ' 

that such conclusions, as easy as they are to com*e to, wouli be 

3 , ' ' 

gross errors. oAe must see the quality of citizen involvement 

within the content of all communal participation. One must see 

I 

it against the image of one Congressman droning away before a 
largely empty" ch^ber, while a few of his Colleagues are lost in 
"their own conve/sation. One must see it against all, of" the 
•other experience^ we have about the way in which people exercise^ 
their poteri^^l ^sovereignty over their lives • And measured in , 
this way we mustr* conclude that there- is Indeed richness and 
.com plexity ' to cij tize n participatidn in these seven projects, and 



that the progno4is is good, if Federal policy continue^ to abet 
the local developments we have observed. And the prognosafs^ might 
be^even better if Federal policy were more deliberate, widespread, 
and clear aboutjthe purpose^ of^ cj.tzen participation. 

What is so^e^ of the evidence for th^ above optimism? For 
one,' there is a strong impression that when blacks hold positJ.ons 
of influence orv^a .decision-making body and when they hold important 
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staff positions, there seems a concomittant willingneks to wotk togeth 
with whites, and an interest in racial accommodation, if ftot"-integra- 
tion* While we have noted situations where blacks refuse to differ 
with other blacks^ in the presence of a white- audience, we have also 
noted situations where <rlasd interest rather than caste position 
prevails. ^ 

We are also impressed with the way in which the community- 
representative tends to view his participation. It is true th^t ^ 
for many black spokesmen,- th^ notion ^^^f parti cipkji'ion has lost its 
relevance; it is contfol of decision making they say they are after. 
And some white "friends" -of the bla'ck community insist that" control 
is in fact the only relevant issue, and Federal policy ought to move 
in, that direction.- But the local situation seems more ciif fuse. 
It is not at all clear that the' black man in the street and the , 
black leader reai.ly want control which would involve a separation " 
from the larger community. We think the call for control masks the 
following desires of the community representative: to Idfiow what his 
decision-making prer^atives are and to be listened to i*f not - ; 
followed; and to have' strong influence over the resources and 
communal decisions which affect his life chahces. This may sound 
like control, and in some sittirf^ons control inay indeed b^ the., 
demand the-.j^proprtate resolutions' For example,,, it is clear that ^ 
control was the'ls^ue in the Neighborhood Health Ser\}'ices Program, ^ 



f /; ' , 

*• ' f - J 

and it is likely that the results of control in that^^ase i^ill be salutary 
for the black community and for the quality of medical services jjjjj that 
community J • ' ^ v - / ' 

Because we think control is appropriate and has important demon- 
strat^#<<n v^lue in certain. instances {e.g. , Neighborhood Health Sei-vfices) ; 
we have recommended that FeBeral policy* allow for the possibility of 
local control--but not mandate it., We cannot recommend control a3 a 

> mandatory'^pdlicy" because of our deduction that control has a potential 
for facilitating *incre'aled facial separatism, and because pf our 
observation th^t many blacks are really asking for something different * 
than control, / Ironically, the movement toward control may be hastened 
by the actions' of some white leadership in* abdicating situations of 

^•\ntegrated dpci^ion making. In effect, the militancy of black 

leadership (which can be misreaf^^^^^jdemand for absolute control) . ' ' 
coupled with the timorousness of white public officials, may be 
leading to a situation where community , control," adversary relationships 
ana'iLt\cr6^a§ing rflti:i^al separatism are the only possible consequences. 
In fft:t, there-ris evidence in the fi^ld study that _ there is moveme^nt, ^ 
toward situ^ition$ of Control, although we ar^'^unsure -as to iWiethe^ , 

' :■ ' ■/ . . ' \: • 

the causes of this movement^ rest ^.n black demands, white 'disinterest* 
an^ abdication, or both. The evidence includes the following: ^ 
a). In each agency except Legal Services the percentage 

- . ;•• ^ " y ' ■ ' " ^" ^ 

, of blacHs .on a policy making pr policy-- advising board exceeded * 
' the perf entire of blacks ^n the community to be served. 



b; In four of six projects .wl^ere a policy board having • 
' ^ ' ' ' ' ' 

• coinmunity representation, influences staff hiring, the director - ' ' - ~ 

• of the project is black. * * U i'' 

» * ^ • s 

c-} Cornmunity representatives' generally have ^ greater de facto . " 
power itf making- decisions than would be expected based upon the per- 
,centage-.of seats 'they hold on' a board. This trend toward greater 
thah expected influence for' commuiiitv represeatati^fes Is ; ^ • 

■ ^exaggerated further^,^ when "the doinmunity| representatives are black. 

d) In no case did a coalition "detision group" drift toward . 
' becCming .Advisory and in no case did a citizen dominated group ' • " 

g ; beccane diluted through coalition. 

' " ' '■ - • ' >«'■"-' '■' ^ 

; • . ■ e> Of the two groups Which were advisory, the one which- '• 

?was>Imost all black seemed best able to maximire.the ihfluencd 

t' ' . . ■ ; ~ " , ' f ' 

£nhexent,^n,.its advicergiving status. fM./l-^--** ■ ' ' ' " .. ■ 

The weight of the evidence'in these" seven projects seems to . - . .. 
- -J . • ^be that we are moving-to. situations of neighborhood doiniilance a^d -control. • -' 
But our impression of the national scene would indicate that this. 



toovem^nt is a long w^y from beihg complete, and ironically it may ' 
r^li' " j ; "^'^ ^M '^^^^ leadership, or local government ."^None 
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^Pl^ tbis i^^b kv&i^ that there, is not -4 blick^^Cor ^a brown> community, 
whose, grievances are- deep and-.who^e special interests as a group are 
,S're;al...S9me Federal r po-R<qr ^las been specifically concerned 'with the 
' • ' S>n9jLys4.oh of. these aggrieved special" interfBt^roups: in .decision 
~ -^making. : In^la^ct , the notions of ""ci tizefi 'representative , " ' community 

J w ( ^* ^ ' • ' • " * • 
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representatives," "commtinity involvement," "community dedision maker," 
"neighborhood representative," as uslft throughout this report,' 
^r'e all ,i5uphemisms used by Federal agencies to refer'' to^epresentatives 
of aggrieved groups. But there remain real and very different options 

'as to how 'the participation of these representatives shall be structured 
into community' decision malcing. 

One opti^ is to organize^ the aggrieved fere^p-as an advisory ^ 
adjunqt to the deci'sionrmaking process, as in the Project Area Cctnfinlttee 
ox_the Tenants* Council. Another option is to Include representatives 
of these groups as part^of a coalition of. decision markers, as in the 

^CAA, the Mental Health Board and the Legal Services Agency, Yet ai^other 
option is to turn decision making and program control over in^its " 



entirety to Representatives of these aggrieved groups as in the. Neighborhood 
Health Services * At this stage In the developmen^'^of. citizen participation,^ 

. . ' . : 

.gojicy, and in th^ conflict between races, y{e-^^ee all. of th^se as affpxopriate 

>structutes for citizen , involvement. We are less convinced that a, structure 

4^'' confined .to advice giving. ^.S tenable in big- city black communities. - ' 

'Kt* * - ^ * , o • <^ 

'^.^ And here we would-'suggegt attentipn*e given to /the Model Cd^ties hybrid 

t . " * . , ' - * * * 

ructure. in this hybrid, a neighborhood-dominated ad^visory group- acts '^ '^ 

/at. advisory to a City Coupcii, but tiie City Council ! in '^ium is , barfed* from 

^ »y ^program moves affecting the neighborhocul \4th<Jut the consent of the 

' neighborhood-dominated -advisory group. .We ^ have labelled this the 

' . • . - ' - -170- . ' • ' ' . 
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"dual^reen'' light" systemf and it may hold greaj: promise in our search 
^ for decentralized modes pf decision making which simultaneously allow 
^- . for the- application of central rationalities (e'.g., those developed " 

by a city government)^ ' . " 

3. Decision Making . .' , ■ 

• ' ' • . • i • 

In the pr.evious summary sections on "represenitation" and 

• * ' * * ~ ' * ~- i 

•;. -"p-articipation^ we have sketched the form, but not the' content of 

> decision making involving citizen, representatives . ' There, is little 

question that the form has changed:. In every one of -the seven • , •.• ' 

projects , .and se:^?in .communities under observation, the *''feel" of 

^ * \ . * 

decision making is different now that the parties who were former Iv ' " 
_ ■ ■ ' , ■ /• ' - ■ ■ ■ 

" ■ • the object of "the "process have become a party to the negotiations. - 

----^ • . ■ > • . ■ • .. 

- While we- are certain that "ttie process of decision mafcin-g is 
^. * ' - " • . . . . « 

different, we are -less certain a^jjto the differences in the product . " - '■ 

^In the nature of this kind of field observation^ we cannot emerge 

•w^h any substantial data pointing to differences and results which ' 

can,b|"''a4J:ributed'to citizen involvement. At thfe vety least one 

^ would-^eed a field stud;^ in which were compared agencies having 

similar purposes, but varying fomats for citizen involvement, 

——almost specifically, no citizen involvement at ail'. . ij. 

i • We did present spmfe material in the bod:^of the report which ' ; • , 

) attempted to attribute program movement' to citizen participation. 

• 15.- D.avi(4. Grossman, formerly wij:h DHUD and OEO called this 
the "Polishr parliament" system, of decisionmaking, when we 
observed its scattered occurrence in the, Community' Action Prog?:aa. - ' 
' •Acttaally,-it has"much in common witH ^the jchecks and balances 
•■ built into our executive-legislative relationships at. the 

Federal-level. ' ' -' - c" v.- • • 



Among sucji evidencie w^s the ability of the Housing Authc^Tty to "find" 
f mid^f or playground equipment when prodded by the Tenants' Councils, 
the tnovement toward redevelopment and new housing in an area wh^h ' 

V ■ ■ . • ■ ^ ^ 

appeared hapeles^ly stalemated prior to the involvement of a citizeps' 
group; the move to establish a county Hcfusing authority because 
^of the influence of the citizeii^dominated CAA; the incipient change 
in health service patterns for the residents of a greatly deprived ' 
all-black Heighbof^od. These are dndeed evidences of 'difference 
which rJftght be attrrbuted to citizen iiivolvement* And with' more., ^ 
careful attention to this issue of program difference we could 
undoubtedly produce additional evidence. ^ 

> • ' ; . • » ■ • I. 

It would be nice tb be, able .to argue that c,itizen involvement 
is instrumep|:al in changing all kinds of patterns in the delivery 
of resources to t)eop'le in tieed. It'^u^ not hurt t^e case far 
citizen participation at alL, In the -.relative absence of such 
evidence, we- choose to make the case f^r* citizen parti^cipation 
Qn_non- instrumental grounds! ^ It is not that- citizen .participation 
helps^us to get any place faster; although it 'may in fact .do all 

the good things that have been*^laimed for it. (e.g., decrease . 

♦ • . - 

alienation, create a •program constituency,, calmf wouldrbe rioters, 

etc.). Rather we ba^e the case for .a broadly conceived Federal * 

citizen participation polfty on the ^rgument~that participation 

represents an unfulfilled goal, in and of itself. , It fits us well 

as -« society. »It is. what the American experiment is about. And perhap 

i * . * . ^ • -172- * ^- • c . ^ 
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m the process of /giving aggrieved groups influence over their resources 
and conimunal decisions because it is ri'dit we Will increase the life 
-chances for 'al^ of 'us. ' 

■ ^ ^- ,■ ^ ' / ' ■ - ' - - 

In the last part of this concluding section we will returi} to ^ 

* . 

the common set; of issues which we felt needed to be tak^n .account 

in l^he developiH^nt of Federal interagency minimum performance 
standards and the - development of policy for a single agency 
prpgram. These issues were ^representatives and a constituency," 
^"acce'ss," "technical assSLstan^A^j' "stipends, "maximum standards," 
and "monitoring." We return to these isfeues because it is likely 
that the field study has stomething^tp add to what vas written at - 
the close pf the| first .section of thik report. ^ Biit we .also return 
out of the impeijdtives behind this report. We str-otigly Relieve' in " ,^ 
the feasibility and wlj?dom of Federal piSiimum performance standards 
for citizen part 1-cipat ion in all progr'ams affecting resources for ~ 
aggrieved groups. We thinlp sych perforriiance starfdards would need. ^ 
as^a minimum^ te deal with these six issues, which' have %1'ready 
been described in some detail at "the close bf the first section of 
tlie;3feport .- • " * " . - \ \^ 

' " ^'^ ^ ^ ' ' ^ ' 

a) Representatives ' and _ a Constfituencv. ^ , 1.^^ \^ 

• Field study makes our initial recommendations^. favoring 

=d«fii0aratl<* selection.,of r^resentatives seem less than bold. Thfe , ; .? / 
issueiof -election vs. ^election" of ^representatives is, veil understo^od.' . 



1, 

i 

j 



r . V 



in the;field. fhere seems -an intuitive undej^tanding that att'empts 

• ' ' 1 

by "establishment" agencies to select community representatives, 

1 ' ' ' . 

• must in fact debase the legitimacy of those representatives. 

The fielci study material noted that in each of the seven projects 

citizen representatives^were selected by those to be represented, 

and riot by ^he agencies they were to bkrepresentative J^o, Equally 1^ 

iraportaritcfrom the point of Federal poii\y is that hone of these • 

ooanmunities chose generaT public election procedures to secure their 

r . ^ ' 

representative^. In most cases, inexpensive, easy to operate 
community forums were held, yhere those attending Joad the opportu^ty 
to participate in the' election of citizen representatives, Bas^d ^ 

upon observation in thes'e seven coramunife^ies , coupled with an assessment 

• ♦ . * ' ' ' 

of - Federal reaction to -thes^ developments , we are sanguinfe about 

securing interagency "Vgr^ement to a^erformance standard which, would 

call foi:.'^democratic(^election". of citizen representatives. ^ 

We cautioned ^that !l-t.jnigh| he- less>easy to secure federal agency 

agreement as to' tHe' organization of a Icoristituency for citizen/ 

-Cypres en tat4ve^^^^^^^^^ the^e sey^it agencies , the/s,tate of practice 

drgues that in <2>ur cufi^nt .jcliinate, ^dl'zen represeritatives^n^ a ■ 

cons ti*tuency.Wiil/ "find "^ch.'t^^^^^ noted, itt €iacja' projedt;;''^. / 

V ; ■ • ^ -ir.;'>^"/ L- ^-V^"' r.^';^ : v>. . ^ ' :t S 

J"(a 1 though mijni4.5^ cotimmni^.^^^^ 
sentatlves bia'd^ coiisii^tueft^^lvl^^^ cqphiriuing^ connection J 

jl^'l^L€jLL^^%^'a. **u^«^y^.ii^.,^4 if« ''Opposed tp represent. 





A wise Federal policy would require that citizen representatives 
^ stand in some relitionshi^^^o an- organized citizen constituency . ' 
But if'Federal agencies are 'not' ready to deal with the iopliWions 
^orjanmunity organization, there is room for optijiism that in^" ' 
^Communities with relatively large minority populations, the issue 
^ould be, resolved at 'the local level. In a humbfer of the black 
comn^unities w^ observed, the level of lobal* o.rgartization insures 
a constituency for consnunijty representatives. 

^ ' Jn addition, evea if 'Fedferal policy were only to specify as a 
minisbm,. "democratic selecfclon procedures," it seems likely that. ^ 
such procedures in themselves would help to ^create a constituency,.'- 
with or without Federal reqiiireme^s. The purpose of Federal - J 
requirements would be to shaken the policy c^text in those ~ 
communities where local f^ctors^are not ^strong enough to insist- 
on. democratic selection and the organTaBl^pn of a|^onstituejicy 
for citizen repfesentatives^^^^* 

b . Access. * " j^S^ — 

We have. previously argued that performance standards ^pu^ 
'• • : - ' •> ' ' . 

not to limit the. potential variation in structures to enable access 

between neighborhood groups, their r^resentatives' and the established 

de<5Lsioi?.^king bodies.^ The field ptudy. identified thfree such 

Structures- for access: 1) those where nf|ighborhqod residents sit 

in anjaavisory relationship to establi9hed bodies; 2) .coalitiops ^ • 




where neighborhood representatives share decision-jmaking authority with . 
■representatives of ^ other communal sectors; -3) decision-making bodies • 
which are controlled by neighborhood representatives • 
^ Each, of these structures for access to decision making, hold 

' negative and positive consequences.* Federa'l policy must not prematurely 
cut off our 'experience with any of them. What Federal policy must do ^■ 
\ as-a minimum is to insure* that a situation of no access by citizens 
'?V|^>. decision making cannot prevail in a' Federally-supported program. ' 
\ ' ' fiie field study indicated that the two ^tr^fcturdi reflecting. 
advisory access (Tenants' Council and -Project Advisory Committee) 
were each .able to exert more^ influence on decision making than seemed 
inherent in the advisory role* The Pro/ect Area Conmdttee was . 
" particfflarly successful in this regard. Yet the advisory structure ' 
for access may not allow for adeqtiate citizen influence.. Because of 
- * this%ailure; the' advis.gjy structure. may not prevail as an acceptable 
^ ^ form. We have .indicated our great attraction to the Model Cities 

advisory relationship wheiTe a neighborhood7doihinated advisory body,, 
aiso had the authority to block' pS:ograD^eyelopmen^*f or its; neigh^rhgod^ 



aj 

which it did riot approve of;, . . 



^ We think Federal minimum performance standards ought to educate. ^ 
communities as to the variety^ of structures enabling^^ neighborhood access 
to 'decision making. But.it pught not to stiptrlate ol' mandate any of .theb 
such mandates might indeed be appropriate f<5r tndtvlidual agei 



prografns (^.g., ModeLXities, Community Action).^ The only stipulation 
^of Federal interagency poijxy ought to^be the non-acceptance o^ 
situations^^where neighborhoods>jan4 ^ their representatives' Ifeve no ' • 
organized access ^o decision making ^thin Federally sponsored 
programs. ' ^ • * " ^ 

c. Technical Assistance 



We were not previously optimist^ic about the development 
of an interagency agreement providing technical assistance to aid '\ 
neighborhood groups in developing alternatives and influencing 

• • J. f T 

decisions. Practice In the field was supportive of this pessimism 

in- that there 'was^jalmost no evidence of the furnishing of technical 

assistance. There was one important ptiece of evidence to the 

contrary where the black director of the Model Cities Agency..- 

frowned oii >he notion of independent technical assistance 

neighborhood groups, saying' that he did not needia "watchdog." 

• Observation in the field has refined what Ve think would be ..^ 

apj)ropriate for a /minimum petformanc^ standard. We think^the provision 
« • * 

of independent technical assistance ought to be linked to the structure 
for citizen acceirs that a local community chooses. Wj^erfe a locals 
community chooses neighborhood control, or coalition as a structure, 
.the notion of independent technical assist^nc^ beiomjes. less pertinent. 
It is most needed where afccess isvvia an advisory structure. In our 
study, the Tenants ' Jlouncil .had ^^he greatest apparent need for techifical 



assistance. A minimum perfdrmahce standard. might require that in 
communities where citizen representatives were given access 
through an advisory structure, funds must be made available to 



furnish staf f*assistance to that advisory structure. It would 
seem possible and /seful to get interagency agreement on this 
kind of policy for the provision of technical^ assistance. - 
^» Stipends : . 

»^ : • ' \ • 

Despfit^ the chaotic state of practice with regard to t*he- 
provision, of stipends and allowances, we remain convinced that the 
area lends itself* to interagency agreement*. It is a simple matter 
of equity7 which all those close to the issue perceiy^; but seem 
unwilling or, unable to anything about. A mandatory policy with 
regard to the payment of stipends and allowances will be particularly 



useful to/4:hose'neighborhbod r^resentatives who do not apply for 
such payments, even where -they are eligible for them. ' Unfortunately, 
their sense of ''pride"^ is aided by project directors who choose \ 
not tofarce the issue, and in the process'^ wi-nd up with additional 
program \punds to be spent elsewhere. A Federal poli<»y which earmarked 
certain funds -for the express «ptfrpose of stipends/'and allowances 
would be most useful. * . • , - 

e. Maximtmf Standards : - * , ' << . 

■ ' ' : — X. V / 

# ♦ • • • 

—We have commented that tlje idea of limiting certain foijns . 
of cXtizen^articipation', is appropriate "^or individual' agency 



programs,- but not appropriate for an interagency performance 'stand^yd 
For exampy, Model* Cities might well stipulate that a tiV govenfaent 
could not^ surrender program" accountability ^to a" citizen ;^roup, 
because the^^etention of the city gqve«iin%t as: an.-ficcoilntable parfh6r 
is in^insic ^o the purpose of -the Mod^V' Cities Program. 

dxxT field work indicates .prograi^ 'yar^ety, and coVts ind 

/'* '■ ■ 

benefits associated with each of these varieties, which, woild be 

\ ,■ ■ ■ « • 

lost by an" across-the-board prohibition' 6.f certain practict 

within certain policy minima, we make a plea for' an eic^eirimental 
ai?prJ)ach to citizen involvement.. Field- 'study indicates that local 
-projects are prepared^ to engage in such " experiaeritatlon. within the 
context of Federal- regulations ." I' We would sii'^fest '?hat there is 
too much that we dQn*£:.|^ow in this ' area, to arbitrarily cut off . 
experimentation because bf performance standards which, spekfy maxima 
in laddiMoti to minima ♦ • %^ ''\ \ 

' f . • Monitoring ; ( • ; \ •Viv^';^ , r . , * V 

" ^^^^^'^'^^"'ifd that int-erageixcy^^'l^ 1 

specify a minimum level of. Federal staff ilionitori%J:^. citiz^ri " •■ . 
participation efforts.. During- the course _.of the fliep 'study ,''^e .. • 
found that each of the seven Federal staff respons^b|e' ioi xical' 
projects was knowledgeable<^out; the citizen parti^ip^ldt- 6f fort"^ 
and- in most 



, , . .. L-,-. 

that any agreed upon perfomance standirdj^ for monilVririg would haVe • 



cases sympathetic^with its goals. • It is unlikely 



af^cted the amounE^ of time tbis staff was spending with regard to 

if . , 

citizen partiJlaatix>n>.veKcepitlspo3si'Diy in the, case of the Tenants* 
^/v..s^imcil. Federal sta^f in .the Western Regipn are clearly involved 
with- the^issue of p^^rticipation^and accorded it:an important share 

their time. It is even likely'that the quality of the local 
effort owes something to the quality of Federal staff concern and 
help. Surely it may be no accident chat tne Public Health Services 
staff and the NiMH scaff, both of whom -represented programs with 
loose citizen participation guidelines, were deej?ly involved with- 



'the Health Service and Mental Health ^Projects. PbssiFIy, as a 
consequence, both of these local programs reflected some of the 
field study's most aggressive knd experimental steps with regaled • 
to citizen involvement, , , ^ 

^ We do not know whether the quantity and quality of Federal 
staff iJresence in the West is duplicated in other* parts of the 
county; It is even possible that more extensive Federal involvement 
in certain regions of the country would depress the lev^l of local 
performance and experimentation with regard to citizen participation. 
We would be strongly in favor of risking this possibility throujgh a ) 
performance standard which mandaced a certain levei4of Federal 
stafi concern aboutf citizen, particip^ation in local projects. 
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A Coticluding No te ' - 

. It may be that^ the quantify and complexity of material from the 
d study has obscured the study ;^s most S|^ent points. These 
are that citizen participation Is ther^ to' be observed, it works, ; 
^it seems to have secured important commitment by Federal an^ local 
staff, and it appears t<? have scxnething very useful to contribute 
to the amelioration of tensions in our society. And. it fits the 
American expfe^rience beautifully; so" beaut;>fully that we have/ ' 

repeatedly argued that citizen participit;ion is best viWed as a 

. " ' * /' ^ ' 

goal for policy rather than an instrument toward achieving other goals 

• ' >t * 

(although it will accomplish that^toa). * 

Qounterposed against the above, visible benefits arfr-fhe equally ' ' 

visible lacunae with regard to policy and practice. Citizen participa-, 

tion policy at the Federal level' is erratic, piecemeal, misunders'tood, 

and possibly not really cared about. But this patchwork of Federal 

attitudes and practices may have ha^ great utility in contributing 

to Federal and loc4l experimentation, ^ith regard to parti^pation,.. / 

/ * ^ .^^ • 

in the decade. of the 60 's*. ' We would suggest t hat w e have now 

- ' ^ ' 

learned enough to move beyond the benefits of a b^pign anarchy ir^ policy, \ 

L " ^ ^ ' ^ ' - - 

to a setting forth of what it is we have - learned, and -where we want to go 

\. ^ \ - ' '/ * ' \ ' ' 

with^a Federal po^licy for citizen 'participation.' To continue the "benign 

§y - [ - / 

y into the 70 's would be a denial ' 

of^ the utility of these experim^n«l Vears . Even pore discouraging * 
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would, be. the additional evidence that we do not know how to create . 
a 'sequence between the development of knowledge ^nd the development 
of policy • ^• 
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